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ABSTRACT 


FULFILLING THE GREAT COMMISSION: A MODEL FOR EDUCATING, 
EQUIPPING AND EMPOWERING THE CHURCH FOR 
CROSS-CULTURAL DISCIPLE MAKING 


by 
Lucretia R. Facen 
United Theological Seminary, 2018 


Mentors 


Keith Donaldson D. Lawrence, DMin 
Constance Carter, DMin 


This paper will examine the ability of the congregation of New World United Methodist 
Church to make disciples in a cross-cultural context. New World UMC, located in 
Garland, Texas has experienced decline in its membership in recent years. The purpose of 
this project is to guide the congregation in re-evaluating its mission as it pertains to the 
gospel’s call to make disciples. The hypothesis is if the congregation develops a clear 
understanding of disciple-making, members will be more willing to embrace the Great 
Commission and be empowered to do so cross-culturally. The method will be qualitative 


research. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The decline in membership of mainline Christian denominations in America 1s a 
clear indication that the post-modern church continues to wrestle with the execution of its 
missional mandate of making disciples of Jesus Christ as laid out in Scripture. This trend 
is cause for much concern and as a result has given rise to discussion concerning slow 
membership growth and lack of vitality within many local congregations. The Church 
however is called to move beyond discussion and expend every effort to stem this decline 
because the fulfillment of the “Great Commission” rests on the ability of believers to 
transfer what they have experienced into the hearts and minds of those who currently do 
not know of or believe in Jesus Christ as Lord. The future of the Church depends on this. 

On the surface, many may attribute the decline in membership of local churches 
in some measure to aging congregations, technology that allows the church to operate 
within the comfort of Christian homes, or even the increase of work and curricular 
activities that now occupies our minds/time on Sunday mornings, which is our typical 
day of worship. However, these alternate truths should not relegate or disempower the 
Church from making Disciples of Christ, nor detract from uniting worshippers at an 


appointed time at least one day per week. 


One of the most pervasive factors affecting the decline in church membership is 


the church’s neglect of its mission to make disciples. In many instances, churches have 


become content to maintain the membership and infrastructure within their local 
congregation, at the expense of growth. This mindset could be the result of fear, 
shortsightedness or being content to maintain the status quo. This attitude 1s particularly 
true in transitioning communities where the congregation no longer resembles the ethnic 
or racial makeup of the communities. The avoidance of ministering to the community 
which surrounds the local church, because of differing cultures, has been the Achilles of 
many declining churches. Instead of viewing its neighbors as its mission field, and 
creating a safe space for the community to share the love of Christ, churches have turned 


their focus inward and developed a maintenance mentality. 


Pursuing disciple-making in a cross-cultural setting must be driven from the heart 
and not from fear. The questions that every believer must ask themselves before 
abstaining from disciple-making in cross-cultural settings are, “what do I see when I meet 
someone who is different than I am?” The follow-up question is more revealing, “For 


what purpose were they created by God?” 


Greg Oden made a striking comment when he said that Jesus grew up in a humble 
family in Nazareth and learned the trade of a carpenter. He seemed so normal, yet woven 
into the fabric of his ministry were self-acclamations and expressions of deity.’ This 
statement is crucial to digest because the carnal eye will never be able to see what is 
“woven into the fabric” of others without seeing them as people of worth and embracing 


them with the love of Christ. 


' Ogden, Greg. Essential Guide to Becoming a Disciple: Eight Sessions for Mentoring and 
Discipleship. InterVarsity Press, (2016). Kindle. 


It is for this reason that the church must be open-minded, so that they may see that 
which is almost impossible to see unless they become welcoming and embracing. In the 
gospel of John, Phillip exposed Nathanael to this truth. Nathanael said to him, “Can 
anything good come out of Nazareth?” Philip said to him, “Come and see” (John 


1:46 NRSV). 


The church has been commissioned to go into the world and see, and in seeing, 
be open to the possibility that God is doing a great work amongst all of God’s people. 
This openness can be contagious if a few believers catch hold of it and make it a reality in 
their lives. Duane Elmer sets the stage for openness when he said that 

Openness is the ability to welcome people into your presence and make them feel 

safe.... This is important because if it is an ability, even if we are not particularly 

good at it, we can practice and get better. Second, openness is directed toward 

people - others like us and, more importantly, others who are unlike us.’ 
One must not simplify this mission of cross-cultural disciple-making in America, because 
in many demographic locations, when churches are in transition, there is a migration of 
Caucasians moving out of the city into the suburbs and the immigration of poor Blacks 
and Hispanic into the city and occupying the housing surrounding the church. However, 
the Caucasian members do not abandon their church, but instead, commute on Sunday 
mornings to continue worship as usual with no concern or regard for the new residents 
who have immigrated to the communities in which they used to live around the church. 

Many factors contribute to this disconnect, of which race and economic status 
head the list. However, the Church must recognize that it is governed by its doctrines and 


* Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 39. 


policies as much as by the Word of God which is its principle authority. Therefore, 
disciple-making isn’t an option as much as it is a command. Jesus’s last words to his 


disciples were, 


‘All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me. '’ Go therefore and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, 0 and teaching them to obey everything that I have 
commanded you. And remember, I am with you always, to the end of the age”’ 
(Matthew 28:18-20 NRSV). 


The making of disciples is truly a movement that goes beyond oneself, one’s 
culture or one’s comfort zone. It leads believers in places where many of them prefer not 
to go and amongst people that are critical of them. However, the believers must 
remember that they are ambassadors of the One who called them and redeemed them for 
this ministry. Miroslav Volf opened our spiritual awareness and reminded us of our 
purpose when he stated, 

All the churches of Jesus Christ, scattered in diverse cultures, have been redeemed 

for God by the blood of the Lamb to form one multicultural community of faith. 

The “blood” that binds them as brothers and sisters is more precious than the 


“blood,” the language, the customs, political allegiances, or economic interests 
that may separate them.” 


If the church can embrace Volf’s vision of the church, then they may be able to capture 
and bring to fruition what John saw in his vision from God when he recorded, 
After this I looked, and there was a great multitude that no one could count, from 
every nation, from all tribes and peoples and languages, standing before the 
throne and before the Lamb, robed in white, with palm branches in their hands 
(Rev. 7:9 NRSV). 


The project for this Doctor of Ministry is to reconnect the church and/to the 


community by developing a model for disciple-making that encourages and empowers 


> Volf, Miroslav, Exclusion & Embrace: A Theological Exploration of Identity, Otherness, and 
Reconciliation. Abingdon Press, (2010), p.53, Kindle. 


the church to fulfill the Great Commission. The intent is to refocus the congregation as a 
whole on the meaning and significance of disciple-making, and to discuss the 
implications of doing so in a cross-cultural context. The project will initiate an ongoing 
process of revitalization and re-visioning in order for this congregation to experience 
growth. 

Chapter one reflects my spiritual journey, with a contextual analysis of the 
ministry context of the project. Chapter two examines current theoretical contributions 
scholars have made in the field of disciple-making in cross-cultural settings and its 
applications and outcomes in different organizational contexts. Chapter three sets the 
foundational framework through Biblical exegesis, historical review, and theological 
reflections. Chapter four provides a format for the methodology of the project and defines 
a structure for which the methodology was implemented. Chapter five shares the field 
experience, the data that was collected and the results and insight of that data. In 
conclusion, Chapter six gives an analysis of my hypothesis, a summary and a conclusion 


of the field experience. It also provides lessons learnt and recommendations. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


New World United Methodist Church had its beginning on Sunday, December 8, 
1968 in a portable building situated in a cotton field on Groves Road in South Garland. 
Reverend Charles M. Walton was the first pastor of New World UMC and there were 
thirty-two charter members in attendance. The new church was a part of the New World 
Housing Community that was being developed at that time. 

Groundbreaking for a permanent structure was held on Sunday, January 9, 1972 
and New World UMC moved into their new sanctuary in October of the same year. The 
following year, Sunday school classes were introduced as well as the youth fellowship, 
men and women’s groups and the choir. The church also added a kindergarten day school 
in September of the same year. 

The Reverend Tom Browne was appointed in June, 1973 and the consecration for 
the new sanctuary and education wing was held on the ninth of September. The church 
added 122 new members the following year and the preschool enrollment grew to over 
100 children. The church increased its staff complement in 1981 and during this time also 
added outreach, evangelism and senior adult ministries. Dr. Robert Robertson was 
appointed in 1984 and it was during his pastorate the new worship facility was 


constructed. 


The New World congregation mirrored the surrounding community which 
surrounded it. The racial makeup of the church was primarily all caucasian. Long time 
members describe the church as a growing congregation comprising young families. One 
member described them as “all wasps,” while another stated that they all purchased 
“these little houses on the prairie.” 

As the new community developed and young families moved in, the church also 
experienced growth, attracting those families from the community. As the church 
continued to grow, there were occasionally a few non-whites who joined the church; 
however, their membership did not last long. One member shared that an African- 
American family joined at one time and one family member became very involved in the 
church. However, the family left to attend a primarily African-American church. 
According to a church member, the parents felt their children needed “black heritage.” 

Members also shared that a Hispanic family would visit from time to time, but did 
not join the congregation. The church continued to experience periodic visitors from 
different ethnic groups (primarily African-American), but did not experience any 
significant change in its ethnic makeup. Members did not share whether there were 
specific attempts to attract other cultures to the church. 

At one point in its history, New World expanded to two worship services. This 
occurred under the leadership of one pastor the members described as “extremely 
visionary.” The second service was a contemporary service and was located at 
O’Bannion Middle School which is located next door to the church. The membership of 
New World was over 500 when this occurred. However, when this pastor left there was 


some decline as his departure was unexpected. 


The next pastor appointed to New World was described as personable and well- 
liked, but lacked preaching skills. He hired Adam Hamilton as a youth pastor who 
developed a thriving youth ministry for the church. Under Hamilton’s leadership the 
youth became very involved in missions embarking upon their first mission trip and 
painting and restoring homes in the South Dallas area. 

Throughout the 1980s and early 1990s the church and the community thrived. 
New World’s membership peaked in the early 1990s at approximately 800. As young 
families outgrew their starter homes, they began moving out of the New World 
community. Many remained members of the church, but were no longer living 1n the 
community. However, the members of the church began to notice changes in the 
demographic makeup of the community. 

The demographic shift in the community and the increasing number of church 
members moving away contributed to a steady decline in the membership of New World. 
The church did not attract many persons of different ethnic groups and when they did, 
these persons did not stay. 

Additionally, members stated that each time they had an effective pastor and the 
church seemed to be doing well, a pastoral change would occur. In several instances the 
replacement was someone who was less effective than their predecessor. One member 
stated, “Most of our pastors have not been healthy people mentally or physically.” 

Foundational members also described the appointment of the first female pastor 
as “‘a shock to the church.” A member stated, “A lot of people didn’t like the fact that 
there was a woman pastor. There were those that felt pastors should be men.” Those 


persons subsequently left the church. 


In 2000, the presiding pastor decided to build the current ministry center. As one 
member stated, his ideas was “build it and they will come.” There were many members 
who believed they could not afford to build a new facility as it would place the church in 
debt. They describe a loss of members because the ensuing conflict, stating that the pastor 
was, “narrow-minded.” 

Following the departure of this pastor, one member shared that the pastoral 
appointments that followed did not go well and were for shorter tenures. One pastor was 
at New World for three years. Membership during this time decreased in membership to 
around 300. 

The pastor who preceded my appointment was Wally Williams. Wally was 
described as personable and compassionate and was generally well-liked. He employed a 
youth pastor who energized the youth program and brought more young persons to the 
congregation. While some believed that there was some increase in membership, there 
was still no significant growth. Further, older members passed away and others moved 
away or left for various reasons. Wally asked the congregation to consider moving to 
have a new location. Some believed he wanted to move to an area with a more 
homogenous demographic makeup. However, members voted to keep the church in its 
present location. 

The members of New World UMC believe that the church is currently at a 
crossroads. As one member stated, “Where we are right now is that awkward transition 
when you know something is true but you don’t know what to do about it.” When asked 
what he believed has contributed to the church’s decline in membership, a long-time 


member replied, “Because of the community and demographic changes and for whatever 


10 


reason, we didn’t reach out to the community.” Another shared, ““We’re going to have to 
use different bait; the bait we used back in the 1970s and 1980s is not going to work for 
2015; 

Demographic and Background Information 

The ethnic makeup of the demographic area within a 5-mile radius of New World 
UMC reflects a diverse community comprising Hispanic 45.75%, White (Non-Hispanic) 
34.17%, Black (African-American) 15.24%, Asian 3.15%, and Pac. Is/Am In/Other 
1.71%.' The median family income is somewhat low in comparison to the state and 
families living in poverty fall significantly below the state average. 

Within the next ten years the demographic indicators show a moderate increase in 
the overall population. While a significant increase in households is projected, families 
with children will remain about the same. In terms of the racial/ethnic makeup, the 
Hispanic population is projected to increase .15%, African-Americans show an increase 
of, .13%, and the Asian population is projected to show an increase of .01% Whites 
(Non-Hispanics) are projected to decrease by .22%.’ All age groups show slight declines 
with the exception of singles/couples, which show an increase of .41%, and the 


retirement age group which shows the largest increase of 3.25%.” 


' “The Fulllnsite Report, 2015, 20. accessed September, 2015. http://wwwntcnewchurch.org 
/missioninsite, 


? “The Fulllnsite Report, 2015, 1. accessed September, 2015. http://wwwntcnewchurch.org 
/missioninsite, 


> “The Fulllnsite Report, 2015, 19 accessed September, 2015. http://wwwntcnewchurch.org 
/missioninsite, 
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Synergy 

I was appointed Senior Pastor to New World UMC in July, 2015. This 
appointment followed eight years on staff at a larger congregation that was 
predominantly African-American. The District Superintendent informed me that church 
leaders had requested a person of color to pastor their congregation. In her conversation 
with me she stated, “This congregation needs spiritual guidance to figure out who God is 
calling them to be.” Their request for a person of color was, in my opinion, an attempt to 
respond to the changing demographics and an acknowledgment that change was 
necessary. 

This assignment was a significant shift for me as my ministry of fourteen years 
had been exclusively within the African-American church. It was also interesting to note 
the similarity in terms of my childhood experiences. In my elementary school years my 
family moved to a predominantly White neighborhood. I have vivid memories of the 
transition from an environment that was familiar and comfortable to one that was 
predominantly White neighborhood and school and very different from everything I had 
experienced thus far. 

This created discomfort for me as a child and was one of the earliest memories I 
have of feeling isolated, uncomfortable and unsure of myself. Later, there would be more 
situations where I was either the only African-American or one of a few ina 
predominantly white environment. 

My early spiritual life was nurtured in the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 
Church involvement was not optional in my family. The second of four children, my 


father was the musician in our church and my mother sang in the choir, taught Sunday 


12 


school and was involved in the Christian Women’s Fellowship (CWF). My home and 
church life were stable and consistent and did not change much until we moved to a new 
neighborhood when I was in the third grade. It was at that time that issues of race and 
culture became more prominent in my life. In retrospect, my life seemed to be marked by 
sudden shifts. The move to a different neighborhood and school was one; my parent’s 
divorce was another. During my senior year in high school my parent’s seemingly happy 
marriage came to a dramatic and sudden end. It was then that I questioned everything 
regarding my home life, wondering what had been real and what was only a facade. Even 
the church that had also been my safe space became a place of confusion and anxiety 
when my father remarried and brought my stepmother to worship in the same church. 

College provided a much needed distraction for me and was also a more culturally 
diverse environment. Though my inner circle was predominantly African-American, 
college presented the opportunity to interact with persons from different cultures and 
countries. It was also during my college years that God began to deal with me regarding a 
call to ministry. 

Over a period of about ten years, this call would continue to come and would be 
dismissed out of doubt and fear. Also, after marriage and two children, responding to a 
call to ministry did not seem practical. Further, there were voices (in my church and 
home) that were not supportive of women in ministry. 

During this time, I worked as a Speech-Language Pathologist in various schools, 
hospitals, nursing homes, and rehabilitation centers. I also did contract work for home 
health agencies. My professional experience has been rich and varied in terms of the 


places I worked and the people I encountered as colleagues and clients. Some 
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environments were primarily African-American, in others I was one of a few persons of 
color, or the only one. In retrospect, even as I struggled to respond to God’s call, I was 
already serving in ministry in my profession. 

Finally, a vivid dream and an experience in a church which overwhelmed me, 
helped me to overcome my doubts and led to my surrender to God. Ezekiel 3:1 is the 
scripture that defines my call “He said to me, O mortal, eat what is offered to you, eat this 
scroll, and go speak to the house of Israel” (NRSV). As a child, I dreamed of traveling to 
some far country to share the love of God with people. I thought I was going to be a 
missionary. After surrendering to God’s call, it became clear to me that serving the local 
church was where God was leading me. 

My appointment to New World UMC was unexpected in one sense, but not 
surprising in another. I felt it was time for me to move after eight years, however, the 
move that I expected was to another African-American congregation. Initially there was 
a sense that New World would be challenging for me personally and professionally. It 
would be personally challenging as the African-American church was a safe and familiar 
space for me. The freedom to be authentic was extremely important to me. 

Further, it would be challenging professionally as the appointments other A frican- 
American to white churches had not worked well in our district. There would be a certain 
amount of pressure to make this appointment a successful one. Nevertheless, I was sent 
to New World UMC and began a new chapter in ministry as an African-American female 
pastor to a predominantly white congregation. 

My reception at New World was warm and cordial. The meeting with the Staff 


Pastor Parish Relations Committee (SPPRC) was cordial and affirming. The leaders 
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expressed their commitment to the church as well as their concerns for the future. As one 
of the leaders stated, ““We know we need to change, we just don’t know what to do.” 

There were some members that left after learning of my appointment, however, 
the church has been generally supportive of my leadership. Yet, there have been 
challenges. Some have had to adjust to my preaching style, as one person stated “The 
‘amens’ are distracting.” Also, there was resistance to acknowledging African-American 
History Month and members questioned the need for doing so. 

As I began to learn more about New World, what became evident was the need 
for a clear sense of identity. The identity of the past is no longer congruent with its 
current reality. This is a point of congruence between the church’s story and my own. 
The issue of identity has been an ongoing challenge in my own story and seeking clarity 
around this issue a lifelong goal. Making needed changes in my personal life have often 
occurred after situations have become too painful to ignore. 

The New World congregation, while aware of the changing demographics in the 
surrounding community, failed to make the needed changes that would be attractive to 
others those different who are different. Through a lack of knowledge or an unwillingness 
to change, the church missed an opportunity for inclusion and growth by ignoring the 
needs of the other. Yet, by God’s grace and mercy there is the opportunity for change, 
for new life and for growth. 

Just as God’s grace has permeated my own life and ministry, God’s grace will 
sustain and strengthen God’s church through needed transition. My appointment to New 
World UMC could be viewed as a start in needed changes; however, it should not be 


viewed as the solution to the issues confronting this congregation. The positive response 
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of the congregation is a hopeful sign. However, the church must move past fear, 
reluctance and its own comfort in order to embrace the ministry of Jesus. 

What has become the focal point of my message to the congregation is the need to 
clarify and focus on its mission. If the issue for New World is one of identity, then the 
church must reclaim its mission as the body of Christ called to minister to a broken 
world. The United Methodist Order for Holy Communion reminds and challenges the 
church to do this in the consecration of the elements which states, “Make them (the bread 
and cup) be for us the body and blood of Christ that we may be for the world (the 
community around the church) the body of Christ redeemed by his blood.” 

The church is called and challenged to be the body of Christ, the representative 
and embodiment of the love of Christ to the world. This world includes people of 
different racial and ethnic groups, age, gender and socio-economic levels. It is an 
inclusive all-encompassing love. As New World reclaims its purpose and passion for the 
ministry of Jesus, perhaps it can begin to move forward in meaningful and authentic 
ways. 

It may be productive for the church to engage in a time of focused theological 
reflection. In Studying Congregations, Robert Schreiter stated, “a congregation takes up 
the task of doing theology because it seeks a better sense of its identity.”” He suggests a 


rewriting of the mission or vision statement so that it more accurately reflects the life of 


*The United Methodist Book of Worship, (Nashville, TN: The United Methodist Publishing 
House, 1992), 153. 


> Nancy T. Ammerman, ed., Carroll, Dudley and McKinley, Studying Congregations: A New 
Handbook (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 24. 
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the congregation. This may be the time for New World to engage in this process to clarify 
its identity and refocus its mission. 

To put it simply, the church must decide who it wants to be. New World must 
decide if it wants to embrace the mission of the church to make disciples of Jesus Christ, 
which means engaging a multicultural community. The church is called to do so as an 
act of obedience, but even more importantly, in response to God’s love. Through this 
study New World UMC can begin to embrace its call by engaging in theological 


reflection and re-examining the biblical mandate of disciple making in Matthew 28:16- 


20. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Many churches like New World exist in communities where individuals and 
families are living in need of God’s grace. It could also be surmised that God has planted 
these churches in communities where individuals live in the margins of life. One could 
argue that these churches were not planted in such at-risk communities; rather, these 
communities have emerged around many of our churches. It is important to note that 
these communities no longer exist as homogenous cultures. Instead, they are diverse and 
in many instances, different from the prevailing culture surrounding them. 

Therefore, the Christian Church often finds itself in the center of communities 
that are not only diverse, but also emotionally scattered, financially deprived and 
culturally different. In many of these situations, the church relocates or members transfer 
to other congregations. Subsequently, many of these churches experience drastic declines 
in membership and others, unable to survive the decline, close their doors. 

It is apparent that most of our churches thrive in homogenous cultures, and for 
many, experiencing church differently requires too much sacrifice. Dr. Martin Luther 
King was quoted on many occasions for stating that, “eleven o’clock on Sunday morning 


is the most segregated hour in America.” This is true for the “Black Church,” the “White 


17. 
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church,” and the “Brown Church.”' It is interesting to note that even though we worship 
separately, we wake up on Monday morning and enter the multicultural secular world and 
we are able to interact successfully in a cross-cultural environment. 

The question then arises, is the issue of separation in the church one of racism? Is 
it primarily a matter of hatred of those who are different, or is it a matter of ignorance? Is 
it fear? Or is it a lack of obedience to the biblical mandate of loving one’s neighbor? 
What are the mitigating factors that limit the church’s ability to reach communities that 
are different from the culture of those who worship within the walls of the church? 

The Christian Church, while advocating inclusion in its proclamation, has yet to 
significantly embody that same inclusion in its life and practice. This becomes evident in 
many transitional communities. Many would argue that the church is uniquely positioned 
to model inclusion in the broader community. However, what is apparent, particularly in 
transitioning communities, is that the church has largely ignored or abandoned its 
mission. 

Scripture affirms the ministry of Jesus Christ as one that is diverse in nature. The 
apostle Paul wrote to the Galatian church proclaiming, “There is no longer Jew or Greek, 
there is no longer slave or free, there is no longer male and female, for all of you are one 
in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3:28). God’s all-encompassing love for humankind was 
manifested in the mission and ministry of Jesus. The church is called to be the extension 
of that love in its life and praxis. God’s love is an unconditional and inclusive love that 


crosses barriers of race, culture, gender and socio-economic status to name a few. 


«Still America’s Most Segregated Hour,” accessed September 12, 2016. The Christian 
Century 109, no. 29 (October 14, 1992), AltaSerials, Religion Collection, EBSCOhost 896. 
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The Old Testament periscope of Deuteronomy 10:17-22, provides a framework 
for reflection on the covenant relationship established between God and God’s people. 
God has chosen to be in relationship with a people of no particular reputation or renown, 
“It was not because you were more numerous than any other people that the Lord set his 
heart on you and chose you—for you were the fewest of all peoples: (Deut. 7:7). The 
response to this sovereign act of kindness on their behalf is represented as obedience to 
God’s laws and compassion and concern for the defenseless (the orphan and the widow) 
and the outsider (the stranger). 

The New Testament study will focus on Matthew 28:19-20. This passage provides 
not only the mandate to make disciples of all nations, but it also gives the church a 
systematic, demographic model of beginning at home and dispersing throughout the 
community and into the world. This theological framework was designed to propel the 
church beyond its comfort zone. The church today needs to recognize that this was no 
new phenomenon, but a continuation of the Genesis narrative. 

God scattered the descendants of Noah so that they would not stay in one place to 
build the Tower of Babel. It is within the providence of God to move God’s mission from 
the center to the margins. It was Jesus who commanded the church to start in Jerusalem, 
Judea, Samaria and then to the ends of the earth (Acts 1:8). The early church was not 
commanded to covet “sameness” but “otherness.” 

Is the mission of the post-modern church the same? What does it mean to truly 
make disciples of individuals and communities that are diverse culturally? What does true 
inclusion look like in the context of a congregation that is vastly different from the 


community that surrounds it? 
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This is the dilemma of the congregation that I serve. New World United 
Methodist Church is a primarily White congregation which now finds itself surrounded 
by a diverse community that it struggles to connect with. The church participates in 
significant community outreach such as its back to school initiative and other mission 
programs. Yet, New World’s membership continues to decline and the church has yet to 
make significant inroads in terms of connecting with the diverse community which 
surrounds it. 

Members perceive their congregation as friendly and inviting, and in many ways 
it is. However, the question remains as to why people of different cultures that live in 
homes across the street and literally next door to the church do not attend. There are 
regular visitors to the church, some from different cultural backgrounds, yet, they do not 
return after one or two visits. The church has expressed a desire to be inclusive, but has 
not grasped what is necessary to embrace and engage the surrounding community within 
the life of the church. In effect, how does this congregation make disciples cross 
culturally. 

Scripture bears witness to the inclusive nature of God’s Spirit. Scripture further 
declares it is God’s intention that all are included and invited, welcomed and loved. The 
church, as the body of Christ, should model this inclusivity. The purpose of this paper is 
to examine the ways God calls God’s people to value the other so that the church learns 
to embrace and include the other in meaningful and authentic ways. And, to examine the 
disciple making mandate of Christ to the church and how this is to be interpreted and 


lived out in this present age. 
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Old Testament 

Eugene H. Merrill made reference to the fact that “pre-critical Jewish and 
Christian tradition nearly unanimously attributed Deuteronomy to Moses, at least in its 
basic substance, though there were always dissenters who argued for post-Mosaic 
interpolations and additions such as the account of the great lawgiver’s own death” (Deut. 
$4542) 

Although there are scholars who argue against the authorship of Moses, Paul E. 
Brown reminded the readers that Deuteronomy is attributed to Moses within the book 
itself (31:24) and elsewhere in the Old Testament (e.g. 1 Kings 2:3, Ezra 3:2). He also 
referenced the New Testament to validate his position (e.g. Matthew 19:7-8; Romans 
10:19).* Brown concurred with Merrill and suggested that it should be taken into account 
that in a few places, small additions were made under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
particularly the account of Moses’ death 1n the last chapter.” 

Moshe Weinfeld’s position is that both the Greek appellation of the book, To 

deuteronomion (hence Latin Deuteronomium) is a (revised) repetition of a large part of 
the law and history of the Tetrateuch (the first four books).” However, Merrill may differ 


slightly in his position on how to classify the book of Deuteronomy. He believes that 
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“Deuteronomy is not a second law, but an amplification and advancement of the covenant 
text first articulated to Moses and Israel at Sinai nearly forty years earlier.”® 
However, to pick up on the motif that Deuteronomy means “the second law,” 
Weinfeld further detailed his position and further clarified it stating: 
The term “book of the Law” (seper haTorah) as a sanctified, authoritative work 
that contains all of the divine law is encountered for the first time in Israel’s 
history in the account of the reform of Josiah (2 Kgs 22-23), and from there is 
passed to the Deuteronomic editorial framework in the former prophets (Josh 1:8, 
8:34, 23:6, Kgs 14:6). Deuteronomy 1s, in fact, the only book of the Pentateuch to 
be ascribed to Moses (Deut 31:9) and the first book to have been sanctified 
publicly 2 Kgs 23:1-3). Only after the other books were appended to 
Deuteronomy was the term “Torah” applied to the whole Pentateuch.’ 
“More than any other book in the Old Testament, this book claims to have divine 
authority for the faith and practice of the Israelites. This book appears as an accurate and 
complete record of God’s laws, given by God through Moses to the people of Israel.’” 
Deuteronomy is arguably the key book in the Old Testament. It sets out the 
covenant relationship between the Lord and Israel. This relationship is based on the love 
of the Lord, who chose Israel to be his own treasured possession. “It was not because you 
were more numerous than any other people that the Lord set his heart on you and chose 
you—for you were the fewest of all peoples. It was because the Lord loved you” (Deut. 
7:7-8a NRSV). At the heart of the response that Israel is to make is to love the Lord. 
Furthermore, it is a love which is to express itself by keeping God’s | 
commandments and holding fast to God (relationship). In so doing Israel becomes a 
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witness to the nations of the greatness and goodness of the Lord, showing that God’s 
commands are wise and right. 

In spite of its apparent formal unity of Deuteronomy, the book is not a 
homogeneous piece of work. It has two introductions (1:1-4:40, 4:44-11:32), two 
different kinds of blessings and curses (27:11-13 with 28:3-7, 16-19, and curses in the 


rest of chapter 28.’ 


Structure and Literary Form 

Some scholars describe Deuteronomy as a “a series of speeches given by 
Moses.” Deuteronomy consists mainly of two addresses given by Moses in the plains 
of Moab. The first of these runs from 1:1 to 4:40, and the second is introduced in 4:44, 
begins in 5:1 and runs to 28:68. Chapters 29 to 33 are very closely linked to what has 
gone before, and the final chapter records the death of Moses. ‘ 

Moses encourages the people to obey the Lord by crossing the Jordan and 
entering the land. Unlike the previous occasion when they stood on the edge of Canaan 
(Numbers 13-14), he sets before them the law with instructions for living in the land. 


This includes the promise of blessing for obedience and warnings against disobedience. 
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Moses’ mission was to convey to the people the nature of the awesome and 
transcendent God, beyond comprehension who revealed Godself as “the great God and 
the mighty One, the terrible One who is not partial” (Deut. 10:17).'? Yahweh was beyond 
the comprehension of those chosen to follow Yahweh. The God they could not fully 
comprehend was yet the One who gave instruction through the law and required their 
obedience. God was the God who showed no partiality, whose regard for the oppressed 
and the stranger was the hallmark of God’s character of lovingkindness. To follow God 
was to emulate God’s love. 

Moses was asking the people to trust him and believe in God’s self-revelation to 
Moses. Moses is intentional in his assertion that God 1s not partial to anyone in regards to 
race, creed, ethnicity or social status. He shares God’s view that all creation belongs to 
God and all are loved the same by God.” Therefore, God’s people, who claim to be in 
relationship with God should not show partiality or make distinctions among people in 
regards to race, creed, ethnicity or social status. To do so could be viewed as 
disobedience. 

Duane L. Christensen’s observation of this position affirms this when he says, in 
essence, “God is particularly concerned for those whose status in social and economic 
matters makes them most vulnerable in human affairs.”!” Love for God meant obedience 
to God’s commandments, and God’s commandment through Moses was that the people 
were to love God and one another. Christensen notes Moses’ words to God’s people in 
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preparation to enter the Promised Land. “They are to “circumcise the foreskin of their 
hearts” (10:16) and to “love the stranger” (10:19).'° He goes on to say “The foreskin of 
your hearts” refers to the ‘cover’ that blocks the heart making it accessible to God’s 
teaching.” 

This view highlights God’s concern for the outsider, and God’s command for the 
people, to examine themselves, to address whatever issues might affect their love (for 
God and others) as symbolic of what it means to be in a covenant relationship with God. 
Love for the “alien,” the “stranger,” was inclusive of what it meant to be in relationship 
with God. In this paradigm, one cannot claim to love God without including those that 
God loves. 

It causes one to pause and raises the question of how God’s people have evolved 
to such disparity within God’s creation? God’s creation was designed in perfection so to 
speak, so how did this disparity come about? How is it that the modern church (and 
Christian) can adhere to a theological framework that affirms love for God yet neglects or 
even rejects the marginalized? How is that which is incongruent with the character and 
nature of God become commonplace? 

Whether we have the answers for these realities or not, the reality of the church is 
that it is called to intentionally share the Gospel of Jesus Christ with all people. Further, it 
is called to do so with those who are socially and economically vulnerable. If the love of 
God mandates care for the vulnerable and the stranger the church should evaluate its 


ministry in view of that love. Perhaps the church is now in a position that necessitates a 
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fresh look at how it does ministry in a different cultural context. Even if driven by 
necessity, the church’s current condition becomes a call and a challenge to reflect the 
heart of God. It also becomes a call and challenge to live in obedience or disobedience. 
Moses uses verse 18 to further enter the heart and character of God. He affirms 
that God executes justice for the orphan and the widow, and God loves the stranger, 
providing them food and clothing (Deut. 18). Walter A. Elwell provides a view into the 
life of the orphan in Jewish history. Elwell explained that: 
the word orphan comes from a Hebrew word meaning “to be alone” or 
“bereaved” often rendered as “fatherless.” The idea describes any person who is 
without legal standing in the covenant community of Israel, who is unprotected or 
needs, and who is especially exposed to oppression, as well as one bereft of one 
or both earthly parents. ‘ 
The orphans (and widows) were those who were not in a position to help themselves, 
who were vulnerable, in need of protection, provision and justice. They were those who 
challenged the community, the people of God to truly bear witness to who God claimed 
to be. 
At the heart of this narrative, one has to answer the relevant question, how does 
God execute justice? We can look at the Gospel of Matthew and hear the words of Christ 
to his disciples, “for I was hungry and you gave me food, I was thirsty and you gave me 
something to drink, I was a stranger and you welcomed me” (Matthew 25:25 NRSV). 
This is not only justice, but it is intentional discipleship. It is what it means to be a 


disciple of Jesus Christ, who was intentional in his ministry with marginalized people. As 


Jesus did not shy away from those on the margins of society, the lepers, the prostitutes, 
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the crippled, and even the demon-possessed, so the church, must not turn a blind eye. The 
church, as his body, must be an advocate for those Jesus loved, touched and healed. 

Elwell observed that God has a special concern for the fatherless; 

(Ex 22:22-24;Dt 10:18; Pss 10:14, 18; 27:10; 68:5; 146;9; Is 1:17; Hos 14:3), Old 

Testament legislation made special provision for them by protecting their rights of 

inheritance (Nm 27:7-11; Dt 24:17; Prv 23:10); ensuring their freedom to glean 

the fields and vineyards (Dt 24:19-21); and allotting them a portion of the crops 

collected every three years (Dt 14:29; 26:12). Strong condemnation awaits those 

who oppress them)'” | 
Henceforth, the words of warning also in Matthew 25 are relevant here, “You that are 
accursed, depart from me into the eternal fire prepared for the devil and his angels; for I 
was hungry and you gave me no food, I was thirsty and you gave me nothing to drink, I 
was a stranger and you did not welcome me” (Matthew 25:41-43a NRSV). Jesus 
provides an image of judgment here in line with the blessings and cursings found in 
Deuteronomy. The treatment of those Jesus calls “the least of these,” is a serious matter 
to God. 

S. R. Driver said, “the majesty and awful justice of Jehovah should constitute 
further motives to obedience.””” If the Israelites or the post-modern Christians fail to be 
obedient to the written words of God, then how will the will of God be realized? The 
nature and character of God enter believers upon their conversion experience and the 


image of God is rekindled within all believers. Paul said to the church at Philippi, let the 


same mind be in you that was in Christ Jesus (Phil. 2:5, NRSV). Which begs the 
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question, where is God in all of this? Where is the image of God in the church when it 
comes to God’s loving concern and compassion for the widows and orphans of our time? 

In many instances, outreach campaigns, food pantries and other “missional” 
emphasis become the means by which churches attempt to reach broken communities. 
While these are helpful, they do not translate into relational ministry and often constitute 
ministry “to” verses ministry “with” marginalized people. 

It has become apparent that there is a disconnect between what God expects of 
God’s church and what believers do. Eugene H. Merrill explored this concept when he 
said that “what God does in the social realm, his people are to imitate” (cf. Exod 22:22- 
24).7' “They must be especially sensitive to aliens living among them, particularly since 
they also had been aliens in Egypt” (v. 19). 

Because Israel understood what it meant to be alienated, marginalized and 
oppressed, to be strangers in a foreign land, that shared experience should provide the 
impetus for their compassion and concern for others in similar situations. As God had 
been gracious and merciful to them in their exile and alienation, so they were to extend 
that grace to others. God’s lovingkindness, mercy and compassion were to be their 
guiding example for the treatment of the orphan, the widow, and the stranger. Merrill 
went on to share what intentional discipleship looks like and develops praxis for ministry 
and discipleship. He simplified the mission of the church as he explained God’s heart. 


He said the word for alien here (ger) is the same as appears in Lev 19:34: “The 
alien living with you must be treated as one of your native-born. Love him as 
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yourself.” Exactly the same sentiment (but with “neighbor,” re a) is expressed in 

Lev 19:18, the verse Jesus quoted when he was quizzed about the greatest 

Commandments (Matt 19:19). Jesus attached this to the command to “love the 

Lord” with all one’s being (cf. Deut 6:5) thus joining love for God with love for 

others. This is precisely what the present passage is teaching as the enveloping 

structure makes clear.”” 
Robert G. Bratcher also shed some light on the sojourners who lived among the Israelite, 
and he shared how God expects them to be treated. This is another motif of obedience. 
Who is a sojourner? Bratcher states that the sojourners are “resident aliens,” foreigners 
who lived with the Israelites or, “the foreigners who live among us and “the foreigners 
who live with our people.” 

H.D.M. Spence-Jones was the one who made it personal to the Israelites when he 
said that “following God, Israel as God’s people were to be benevolent to the stranger, 
inasmuch as they themselves had been strangers in Egypt and knew by experience what it 
was to be a stranger (cf. Exod. 22:20; Lev. 19:33, 34). They were to love the stranger as 
God loved them, by relieving his necessities” (cf. Jas. 2:15, 16). 7° 

This may be the biggest hurdle for the contemporary Caucasian church in the 
Western world, in particularly in the United States of America. How does one empathize 
if one has never been marginalized or felt the isolation and pain of being the stranger (and 
treated as such)? If alienation has not been the experience of the White culture, what then 


will be the motivating factor in responding as agents of God’s love to those who have 


been? 
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Moreover, with the history of slavery, segregation, Jim Crow and racial strife that 
continue to permeate all areas of Western culture, how does the White congregation truly 
engage and embrace racially diverse communities? This may be particularly challenging 
to a group that has not had the experience of being marginalized or oppressed. This is the 
challenge facing the post-modern church today, particularly those located within 
transitioning communities. In many instances, the church’s very survival could be 


dependent upon how it responds to this new reality. 


New Testament 

The New Testament pericope of Matthew 28:18-28 is known to the Christian 
church as the “Great Commission.” This text is the point of reference for sharing the 
gospel message. Mary Hinkle Shore notes, “It is one of the first texts that comes to the 
mind of many modern Christians when they consider the missionary mandate of their 
own religion.””° 

Jesus meets with his disciples and imparts words of commissioning and 
empowerment. Christensen describes this passage as central to the Gospel of Matthew, in 
fact a summary of the gospel message. Edgar Krentz, expanding on Robert Smith’s 


argument also contends that verses 16-20 serve as the culmination of the Gospel of 


Matthew. He states, “Reading Matthew in light of 28:16-20 leads one to reflect on the 
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nature of disciple making.’””’ This is both informative and instructive for the church in 
terms of the priority and significance of disciple making. 

Also, the Gospel of Matthew reflects the brewing tensions between the 
proponents of Judaism and the new community. Krentz notes, “The Matthean 
community was in the process of being excluded by nascent post-70 C.E. Judaism, 
regarded as outside of the pale of Judaism.” *8 The Jewish leadership advocated 
upholding the Law and the Prophets, while the gospel writer’s concern is clearly that of 
inclusion. Bloomberg states, “Matthew also is concerned to give his church a vision: a 
commission to make disciples that includes a new view of God’s people.””” 

It is approximately a week after the resurrection and Jesus, through the witness of 
the women, has directed the disciples to “go to Galilee,” (28:10, NRSV). Verse 17 states, 
“When they saw him, they worshipped him, but some doubted” (NRSV). Krentz notes 
that doubt here, “distazo’”’ is more accurately translated as hesitation verses doubt or 
unbelief and reflects a general confusion on the part of the disciples.’ Krentz notes the 
disciple’s hesitation as a reflection of the uncertainty of the community. “Unsure of what 


to do, these disciples tended to do nothing.””! 
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Donald A. Hagner states that “Jesus now, ‘comes to them,’ a comforting approach 
that takes the initiative to reestablish intimate relationship with them, and speaks the 


|. *’ He provides the basis for disciple making 


wonderful concluding words of the Gospe 
for the contemporary church. The expectation of the church today is that the community 
should “come” to the church. Hence congregations have the expectation and mindset that 
the people from the community should just “come.” 

Furthermore, if people from the community come for food and school supplies 
this should motivate them to become a part of the congregation. That has been the 
expectation (verbal and non-verbal) of the New World congregation. Yet, Jesus 
demonstrates a different model. He “comes” to the disciples. It is Jesus who takes the 
initiative based on his relationship with his disciples. 

This divine initiative harkens back to Deuteronomy 7:7, “It was not because you 
were more numerous than any other people that the Lord set his heart on you and chose 
you-——for you were the fewest of all peoples” (NRSV). It was Yahweh’s divine initiative 
towards Israel that declared them a chosen and loved people. It is this initiative that the 
church is called to emulate. 

Jesus begins his discourse with the disciples by asserting his authority. He is here 
the resurrected Savior and Lord. °°’ Hagner states, “God has given Jesus this 
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comprehensive sovereignty over the whole of the created order.’ He notes Jesus’ 


assertion of his authority as the Son of Man in Matthew 9:6a, “But so that you may know 
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that the Son of Man has authority on earth to forgive sins,” (NRSV); and also Jesus’ 
claims of his authority in 11:27, “all things have been given to me by my Father.” 
(NRSV). 

Jesus responds to the doubting disciples by affirming and assuring them of his 
authority. Bloomberg states, “Because of his authority, Jesus has the right to issue his 
followers their ‘marching orders,’ but he also has the ability to help carry out those 
orders.””? 

It is the resurrected Jesus that commands the disciples to “go.” His words of 
comfort to them are in fact words of empowerment. In the face of their doubt, Jesus 
offers himself as living proof of God’s unlimited power. Hagner states: 

The resurrection serves as vindication of the words and the deeds of Jesus during 

His ministry. How the resurrected (not resuscitated!) Jesus who appears before 

the disciples is one who partakes of a new order of existence and who here _ 

anticipates his glorious exaltation (enthronement: cf. 2 Sam. 7:13 at God’s right 
hand (cf. Luke 24:51; Acts 1:9; Phil 2:9-11) and indeed the Parousia itself.*° 

It is Jesus as Savior and Lord who commissions his disciples. This exalted Jesus 
is the same one who commissions and empowers the church today. It is this Jesus that 
the church must emulate to regain a sense of its mission. As those who have been 
given “all authority” (28:18), the disciples, and subsequently the church are therefore to 
“go and make disciples of all nations” (NRSV). 


Further, it could be argued that the church needs to be reminded of its identity and 


its authority. The church, as the body of Christ, the extension of the ministry of Christ 
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has the authority to transform broken communities. Instead of fleeing from communities 
in transition, the church must change so that it can fully engage and embrace these 
communities. Christ has empowered the church so that it can empower the world with 
God’s grace, love, healing and deliverance. 

Krentz notes “the lordship of Jesus is the presupposition for the command in 
28:19, an aorist imperative, meaning ‘disciple!’ The imperative ts significant in that it 
makes disciplining an urgent matter.”’’ Disciple making then becomes an imperative for 
the church. Following Jesus inherently includes making disciples. The post-modern 
church is not exempt from this command. The church cannot use diversity as an excuse 
for a lack of engagement. 

Additionally, Krentz contrasts the command to make disciples to “all nations,” 
with the prior command in 10:5-6, ““Go nowhere among the Gentiles, and enter no town 
of the Samaritans, but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (NRSV) 8 Now 
they are commanded to extend the gospel message to a diverse community. The 
imperative extends the command. The gospel message is for all and is inclusive of all’ 

For New World UMC this means re-evaluating its mission. If disciple making is 
not optional then the church is called to obey the divine imperative. If the words of Jesus 
are authoritative for the church, then it is not exempt from the command of Jesus because 
the surrounding community is racially and culturally different from its membership. 
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It should be noted that the church, by and large, has not been equipped for disciple- 
making. It is unrealistic to expect the congregation to “go” and “make disciples,” when 
they have not been trained to do so. The church is criticized for not going, but in many 
instances, they have not received the teaching that is necessary to equip and empower the 
congregation. Therefore, the church is reluctant to “go” because the church doesn’t know 
how to and, is judged and criticized (often by the pastor) for its reluctance. 

Krentz argues that the Gospel of Matthew in its entirety is a “missionary text." 
He states, “Reading Matthew in the light of 28:16-20 leads one to reflect on the nature of 
disciple-making.”' If his assertion is accurate, then the gospel becomes instructive for 
disciple making and preparing people for this.process. Making disciples become the focal 
point of the gospel message. 

Bloomberg acknowledges that clarity is needed in determining what it means to 
“make disciples.” He warns against disciple-making as merely proselytizing or a call to 
foreign missions. He states, “To ‘make disciples of all nations’ require many people to 
leave their homelands, but Jesus’ primary focus remains the task of all believers to 
duplicate themselves wherever they may be.” He also affirms disciple-making as an on- 


going, life-long process that begins, as Jesus said, with baptizing and continues with 


teaching. 
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Jesus commands the disciples to baptize new converts “in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit” (28:19b). Hagner describes the command to baptize at this point as 
surprising as there has been no reference to baptism since John’s baptism in chapter 3° 
Scholars debate whether baptism was a common practice at the time or if the gospel 
writer was imposing the liturgical practices of the church onto the words of Jesus. 


R.T. France notes: 


There has been no indication that those who followed Jesus were baptized 
(unless they had already been baptized by Joh), and Jesus had spoken of 

John’s baptism as if it were a distinctive rite, not one which he and his disciples 
had continued (21:25). Moreover, the baptism which John predicted Jesus would 
bring was not with water but with the Holy Spirit and fire (3:11). Yet now the 
full-blown rite of Christian baptism is introduced without any indication that 
this is something new." 


Hagner suggests the use of the threefold name, (Father, Son, Holy Spirit) would 
indicate a common liturgical practice of the church at that time, although in Acts, baptism 
in the name of “Jesus Christ” or “the Lord Jesus” was more common.” The connotation 
was one of authority. Baptism in the name of Jesus denoted a commitment to follow 
Jesus. 

Baptism incorporates new believers into the body of Christ; the Church. The United 
Methodist Baptismal Covenant 1 states, “Through the Sacrament of baptism we are 
initiated into Christ’s holy church. We are incorporated in God’s mighty acts of salvation 


and given new birth through water and the Spirit.”"° This covenant ends with an 
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affirmation of unity, “We are all one in Christ Jesus,” and the new believer is welcomed 
into the “family of Christ.’*’ All are “one in Christ.” 

Baptism initiates persons into a covenant relationship with God and creates a new 
family, the church, where, “there is no longer Jew nor Greek, there is no longer slave nor 
free, there is no longer male and female for all [of you] are one in Christ” (Galatians 
3:28, NRSV). 

It is through oneness in Christ we are empowered to extend ourselves beyond the 
barriers of race, culture (and others) that typically keep us estranged from one another. 
Through baptism, the church experiences the unifying work of God’s Spirit. Further, the 
church bears witness to this unifying work of the Holy Spirit whenever a person is 
baptized. 

The significance of celebrating this sacrament in the life of the church cannot be 
overstated. Jesus’ command to make disciples 1s the first level of engagement. It is where 
disciple-making begins. It continues with baptism, which draws new converts into the 
church and re-creates (and rejuvenates) the family of God. 

The disciples are also commanded to “teach” (28:20). Hagner states, “They are 
thus told to do what Jesus himself did (Jesus is referred to as teaching in 4:23; 5:2; 7:29; 
9:35; 11:1; 13:34; 21:23; 26:55).” This highlights the importance of the pastor’s role in 
teaching and training the congregation. It becomes imperative that the pastor (and 
leaders) follow the example of Jesus who taught, encouraged and loved his disciples. He 


does not send them out without prior preparation. This provides impetus for a clear 
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disciple- process that teaches and empowers the congregation to respond faithfully to its 
mission. 
Additionally, the church 1s often in search of new programs and initiatives to 
promote growth. One such initiative in the United Methodist denomination is 
“Rethink Church,” which invites congregations to attempt to view ministry from a new 
perspective. While offering some training and programs, it is unclear if this initiative has 
made significant inroads in terms of church growth for most congregations. However, 
what is evident is the consistent decline in membership and in professions of faith in the 
United Methodist Church. 
Perhaps it is not new programs that the church needs, but a fresh look at the words 
of Jesus and a reaffirmation of its call to disciple-making. The church does not need a 
fresh revelation of the mission and ministry of Jesus, but to adhere faithfully to his 
ministry as expressed in Matthew’s gospel. Simply, the church needs to be obedient to 
the words of Jesus. As Bisdimbers states: 
Teaching obedience to all of Jesus’ commands forms the heart of disciple-making. 
Evangelism must be holistic. If non-Christians are not hearing the gospel and not 
being challenged to make a decision for Christ, then the church has disobeyed one 
part of Jesus’ commission. If new converts are not faithfully and lovingly 
nurtured in the whole counsel of God’s revelation, then the church has disobeyed 
the other part.”® 
Jesus commands that the disciples “go” and “make disciples,” but then also to 


“baptize” and “teach,” them (28:19). This encompasses all that disciple-making requires. 


There must be those who go out. However, this cannot be everyone (though disciple- 
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making is for all). All do not “go.” Some must remain to baptize and to teach and to 
continue the disciple-making process and integrate new believers in the Christian faith. 

The church is often in search of new programs and initiatives to promote growth. 
One such initiative in the United Methodist denomination is ‘““Rethink Church,” which 
invites congregations to attempt to view ministry from a new perspective. While offering 
some training and programs, it is unclear if this initiative has made significant inroads in 
terms of church growth for most congregations. However, what is clear is the consistent 
decline in membership and in professions of faith in the United Methodist Church 
specifically. 

Traditionally, it has been easier for the church to just continue to operate as it 
always has. This has contributed to the current dilemma. When New World UMC had 
more members, there was no sense to respond to the demographic shifts taking place. The 
church could meet its financial obligations and take care of its own. One could argue that 
the church chose to disregard the command of Jesus to make disciples. 

The church needs to reassess its mission and vision in light of Jesus’ call to 
disciple-making. What would ministry look like in practical terms if the church 
embraced the words of Jesus in Matthew 28? How open is the congregation to a new 
self-awareness and the corresponding actions from that awareness? 

Further, the church also needs to operate in the authority and the power that Jesus 
speaks of and shares with the disciples and subsequently the church in the Book of Acts. 
The church fails to utilize the power that has been given to it by Jesus. Members of 

New World UMC often express the desire for the church to grow, but also vocalize a 


degree of helplessness and uncertainty about the current situation. The congregation is 
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uncertain of making needed changes, specifically, how to reach people for Christ cross- 
culturally. However, Jesus does not leave the church helpless. 

Jesus reminds his disciples, “I am with you always, to the end of the age,” (28:20, 
NRSV). These words could be viewed as a foreshadowing of the coming of the Holy 
Spirit who will empower the disciples’ ministry and give birth to the church. The church 
that was birthed in the Spirit’s power can thrive in that same power. 

The power that is needed to fulfill the great commission is the power that Jesus 
provides for his disciples as they follow him and respond to his words. “The resurrection 
is the ultimate validation of Jesus’ divine authority (compare 12:38-40; Eph. 1:20-23). 
He extends this authority to His disciples to continue the work of the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Bloomberg argues that Matthew’s focus is on Christ’s attributes here and not 
primarily on what the disciples are called to do.” ° The significance here is the presence 
of God in Christ. “In Jesus, God remains with us for now and eternity.””’ It is God’s 
abiding presence (Father, Son and Holy Spirit) that will empower the church to fulfill its 
commission to “go” and “make disciples.” 

Today, many mainline denominations are experiencing decline in their 
membership. The United Methodist Church has experienced decline each year in overall 


membership and even more revealing, in professions of faith. Many churches like 
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New World UMC finds themselves in transitioning communities and must make 
decisions on how they will respond. 

As communities have transitioned, churches like New World are confronted with 
difficult decisions. Unable to relate to communities that no longer resemble the dominant 
culture in the church, some congregations choose to leave for more affluent or culturally 
similar contexts. New World UMC has decided to remain in its current location. Now 
the church must do the work of disciple making. 

The church needs to reexamine itself, its mission and vision and how it 
understands God’s direction and purpose at this stage in its history. The Great 
Commission in the Gospel of Matthew can shed some light on the church’s call to make 
disciples. The church can no longer have the expectation that people will come to the 
church. There must be an emphasis on moving outside of the walls of the church and 
engaging in ministry with a diverse community. This emphasis must also take priority as 
the church jeeanines its agenda and focus. The church must prioritize disciple-making. 

Further, the church needs a model for disciple-making. This is particularly true as 
it attempts to do ministry in a cross-cultural context. New World UMC needs to 
remember, to revisit and to reclaim its identity as a people loved by God and empowered 
by the risen Christ for loving service to others. The church must remember that ministry 
to those who are marginalized and oppressed represents the heart of God, and 1s central to 
the Gospel message. It is the unconditional love and grace of God in Christ that breaks 
through barriers. The church demonstrates that love as it takes the initiative to “go” and 


reaches out to the communities that surround it regardless of its culture or status. 
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Further, as Jesus taught and empowered his disciples, the church must also teach 
and train persons for disciple-making. As Jesus loved and equipped his disciples, he 
models for pastors and leaders the need for the same. Jesus also modeled for his disciples 
a munistry of inclusion. He touched lepers and engaged those with demons and others on 
the margins of society. He called tax collectors and fishermen to walk closely with him. 
His was not a ministry primarily for the privileged, (though they were not excluded), but 
for the oppressed, the poor and the marginalized. It is to the “least of these” that Jesus 
calls the church to minister to. 

The authority that Jesus claims in Matthew 28 is the authority that New World 
UMC church must also claim. The church must operate in the power of the resurrected 
Christ to combat fear and isolation. The church must regain a sense of its power and 
authority. The abiding presence of Christ, who promised to remain with his disciples, 
provides encouragement and hope for the church’s ongoing mission. 

Further, the church tn regaining its authority and mission would do well to revisit 
and reclaim its Wesleyan heritage. John Wesley’s methods for disciplining could provide 
a starting point for the church as it seeks to be faithful to Christ’s call to disciple making. 

Wesley’s ministry to poor and disenfranchised open the door for ministry with a 
broader cross section of persons that could push the congregation beyond its comfort 


zone, and could provide a much needed model for inclusion and for growth. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


John Wesley 

John Wesley was able to connect with his generation by employing unorthodox 
methods at the time. He preached in open fields and in ways that connected to common 
people. He was intentional in ministry with the poor and those on the margins of society. 
Wesley opposed the slave trade and advocated and practiced ministry with African 
people. His message of grace and salvation expressed through love was relational and 
transformational. His ability to organize and mobilize the Methodist movement gave rise 
to the church that would expand its reach to the shores of America. 

John Wesley organized small groups for religious study and accountability that 
became a primary means of disciplining persons in the Christian faith. These early 
Methodist societies advocated holy living and promoted spiritual growth. As a result of 
the methods he employed, the Methodist Church experienced explosive growth and 
expansion. 

In contrast, the United Methodist Church today is experiencing significant and 
ongoing decline in its membership. Many United Methodist churches struggle to connect 
to their surrounding communities which, in many instances are different from the make- 
up of the congregation. The church, while professing a ministry of inclusion, fails to live 


out that inclusiveness and as a result continues to decline in membership and vitality. 
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While there are many factors that affect church growth, many churches lack a consistent 
and effective means of disciple making that reach across boundaries of race, culture, class 
and gender boundaries. 

Therefore, the scope of this paper will be to examine the life and ministry of John 
Wesley and his method of disciple making, its effectiveness in the early history of 


Methodism and its possible use in making disciples in culturally relevant ways today. 


Early Life 

John Wesley was born in Epworth, England on June 17, 1703 to Reverend 
Samuel and Susanna Wesley.’ Many would say that his desire to reach out to the 
marginalized in Europe could be attributed his humble beginning as well as the influence 
of his mother and father. There were eighteen other siblings, however, only three boys 
and seven daughters survived to reach adulthood.” Wesley’s formative years were not 
easy, but were rich spiritually. 

One of the most devastating experiences the Wesley family encountered was a 
fire in the rectory that almost took the life of John at age five. In his version of the events 
that occurred, Stanley Ayling made special note of the fact that everyone was evacuated 
from the rectory during the fire except John. He stated: 

when the roll was being called of the children assembled in the garden as their 

rectory went up in flames, it had been discovered that one was missing. It was 


five-year-old John, who had slept through the first general panic. Bent on rescue, 
his father found the stairs impassible from smoke and flame, whereupon we are 
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told he ‘knelt down in the blazing hall and commended the soul of his child to 
God. 


There is no record of the dialogue that took place after John’s father commended 
his son’s soul to God. What did happen, according to Ayling, was while searching for a 


ladder the child was brought down by one man standing on the shoulders of another.” 


Religious Life 

John Wesley’s father Samuel was an Anglican priest and while he was influential 
in Wesley’s religious upbringing, the influence of his mother Susanna cannot be 
overlooked. Her presence and persona were quite formidable in the Wesley household. 
Ayling notes her strong religious convictions and intellect challenged Wesley 
intellectually and spiritually.” Wesley’s education and passion for Christ were 
exemplified in his academic pursuits and in his passion to share the gospel with the lost. 

However, what many regard as pivotal in Wesley’s life and experience was what 
occurred on his return to England from Georgia. Dennis Campbell provides insight into a 
life changing spiritual experience for Wesley. Campbell notes that Wesley experienced 
his own “moment of Pentecost on 24" May, 1738,” when, at a meeting in Aldersgate 
Street, London, he felt his heart ‘strangely warmed.’® There is much debate and 


discussion about what Wesley meant by this statement. Was this the moment of 
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conversion? Was Wesley, referring to the Holy Spirit, and if so, what was he attempting 
to convey? 

Roy Hattersley warns against calling this Wesley’s conversion. It was rather the 
confirmation of an earlier revelation thirteen years prior.’ If, for Hattersly conversion is 
the result of reason and the intellectual understanding of God’s Word, then he is correct 
in his assertion that Wesley was converted thirteen years earlier. However, if conversion 
occurs through revelation from God, which is experienced through a life-altering event, 
then perhaps Wesley was converted at Aldersgate on May twenty fourth. 

Take for example what transpired in Wesley’s life after Aldersgate. Dennis 
Campbell reported that: 

Wesley soon became the leader of the Methodist societies. Influenced by his 

friend George Whitfield, the greatest preacher of the eighteenth century, he began 

open-air preaching to ordinary working people and undertook the life of an 

itinerant evangelist. Wesley’s work prospered throughout England. Wesley’s 

mission caused many hundreds to be converted to faith in Christ and Methodist 

societies to be formed all over England On many occasions he was threatened by 

mob violence but showed remarkable courage and presence of mind in moments 
- a 8 

of crises. 

Yet, the most dramatic incident described in Hattersley’s book is not the moment 
when Wesley’s heart was ‘strangely warmed’ at Aldersgate. Rather, it was the time when 
John was engaged to a pious Methodist by the name of Grace Murray. His brother 
Charles determined to prevent the marriage of the leader of Methodism to a woman who 


had worked as a common servant, ‘kidnapped’ Grace, or at least persuaded her to ride 


with him to Newcastle. There, Charles married Grace to John Bennet a Methodist 
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preacher, to whom she had previously been engaged. After this occurred, there was some 
tension between Charles and John. Later, when John did marry, he felt free to continue 
in his itinerant lifestyle. Hattersley stated, “He plunged into a marriage which began in 


; , ; : 9 
acrimony and ended tn disaster.” 


Position on the Poor 

Oden notes that evangelism in the eighteenth century was primarily centered 
around addressing the concerns of the poor.'° “No one can read John Wesley’s daily 
journal without noticing his constant concern for the poor, his heart for the marginalized, 
and his reaching out to the underclass on the edge of society.”"' 

It begs the question as to whether the United Methodist Church as it exists today 
continues to reflect the heart of its founder. It could be argued that the consistent decline 
in membership corresponds in some way to a ‘disconnect’, specifically with the poor and 
marginalized. Many United Methodist churches today, struggle to define and carry out 
effective evangelism. In some instances, evangelism has been replaced with marketing 
and is designated as such in church ministry budgets. 

Further, church members often express and display discomfort when it comes to 
engaging in ministry beyond the walls of the church. Moreover, it is not uncommon for 


church members to regularly drive into neighborhoods for worship on Sunday and have 


no contact with the people who live there. Many of these neighborhoods are in transition, 
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are experiencing decline or are impoverished. Yet, the church remains, for the most part 
isolated and disconnected. This seems to be a significant departure from the ministry with 
the poor and disenfranchised that John Wesley established and modeled. 

Wesley used the term manners not to refer to etiquette, but to refer to direct 
community engagement. “For Wesley, manners involved direct community engagement 
with the most alienated places in the city to seek one by one to change habitual 
behaviors.'* This personal, compassionate approach to ministry with marginalized 
communities warrants revisiting by the United Methodist Church today. 

One approach that reflects Wesley’s approach is the One-Plus-One Initiative of 
the North Texas Annual Conference of the UMC. This program advocates one on one 
mentoring of at risk children in schools neighboring local United Methodist 
congregations. The program initiated by the bishop of the conference is designed to 
promote engagement between church and community, specifically local schools with 
children from low income families. This initiative could provide churches a starting point 
for engagement with distressed communities. 

Wesley knew the rural poor very well. He traveled on horseback to provide 
spiritual formation for hundreds of villages throughout England. He dined at their tables 
and slept under their roofs. He vividly described the desperate economic conditions of 
many of those he encountered.’’ In other words, he was intimately acquainted with the 


people in his ministry. This personal knowledge contributed to his effectiveness. This 
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personal knowledge is what can energize struggling churches if they are willing to build 
meaningful relationships with the people that live nearby. 

Wesley’s theology was greatly influenced by his mother Susanna as is evident in 
his teaching. “Everyone has a soul to be saved, (35) a soul for which Christ died, (36). 
This constitutes the unforgettable value of all people, but especially of the poor - they 
_ have little or nothing of value to call their own, except that they are bought with the blood 
of Christ.”"* Wesley’s passion for the poor and outcast of society speaks powerfully to 
the mission of the church today. Perhaps it would be of great value for the United 
Methodist Church in particular to church to reclaim its Wesleyan heritage of ministry 


with the poor, the oppressed, and the marginalized. 


Position on Slavery 

John Wesley vigorously opposed slavery.’” The last letter he wrote before his 
death expressed his opposition and his outrage on the subject.'® He had lived in the 
American South during the early days of slavery in Georgia. In 1735, John and Charles 
Wesley sailed for America to the colony of Georgia, at Savannah, recently founded by 
General Oglethorpe. Wesley spoke of the ills of slavery in his treatise, “Thoughts upon 
Slavery,” published in 1774. He strongly urged the church stand as an opponent to 
slavery and in the early founding years of the church this position prevailed. The 
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Christmas Conference, the founding conference of Methodism pronounced a ban on 
slavery; however, it was never enforced, particularly in the southern states. '7 Moreover, 
the church became increasingly silent and ultimately deeply divided and split around this 
issue in 1844.'* When the church finally reunited in 1939, the Central Jurisdiction, based 
solely upon race, was created specifically for African-Americans.'” Though abolished in 
1968 when the Methodist Church merged with the Evangelical United Brethren Church, 
the lingering effects of divisions and racial strife from the church’s history remain. 

Consequently, the United Methodist Church continues to grapple, rather 
unsuccessfully with issues of race. Further, there remains in many instances a disturbing 
silence from the church in addressing concerns regarding race. This is evident not only in 
the segregated congregations on Sunday mornings, but also in terms of cross-cultural 
appointments, resources and power structures that continue to demonstrate bias. 

Wesley sharply rejected negative stereotypes of Africans. Instead, he took the 
time to learn about African life and culture himself instead of accepting prevailing 
attitudes and beliefs. 

It was these parts of Guinea, that Mons. Adanson, correspondent of the royal 

academy of sciences at Paris from 1749 to 1753, gives the following account: 

They are generally-speaking, very good-natured, sociable and obliging. I was 

not a little pleased with my very first reception, and it fully convinced me, that 


there ought to be a considerable abatement made, the accounts we have 
received of the savage character of the Africans.” He adds, “It is amazing that 
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an illiterate people should reason so pertinently concerning heavenly bodies. 

There is no doubt, but that with proper instruments, would become excellent 

astronomers.~” 

Wesley challenged prevailing attitudes and prejudices of his time and culture and 
provides an example for the church today of the need to reject stereotypes and prejudices 
that continue to misinform and divide. 

He conversed individually with the black slaves whom he met in South Carolina. 
He spoke with them about God and the soul as he did with the whites; planned a 
preaching service, especially with them, and instructed them in the foundation of the 
Christian faith?'. He showed no partiality and modeled early on an inclusive ministry 
that embraced the other and reached out to the stranger. Nonetheless, Methodism remains 
somewhat fractured around issues of race, and, it could be argued, continues to 


experience the ongoing repercussions of those fractures today. 


Modeling the Practice of Faith Active in Love 

John Wesley sought to mold the practice of the life of faith in love in small face- 
to-face communities. The dynamics of these communities are best revealed in five early 
key documents. Yet Wesley’s strength was not primarily in the dissemination of ethical 
theories, but rather in the practical aspects of ministry. He had clear and well-developed 
ideas on ethical issues such as character, virtue, justice, right, obligation, intention, 
action, purpose, duty and consequence. Wesley provided methods to assist the believer 


in the practice of the Christian faith in ways that promoted faithfulness, consistency and 
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accountability. There was a specific methodology for those who call themselves disciples 
of Jesus Christ, giving birth to faith in practice or disciple making. 

For Wesley, Christian faith was best lived out in community. “Solitary religion 1s 
not to be found [in the Gospel of Christ]. “Holy Solitaire’ is a phrase no more consistent 
with the Gospel than holy adulterers. The Gospel of Christ knows no religion but social; 
no holiness, but social holiness.” *” For Wesley, Christian faith cannot be fully expressed 
in isolation. This is challenging for today’s culture that promotes individualism and a 
religion that focuses on personal spirituality. 

According to Oden, “Wesley was intent on cultivating communities of faith 
through which the holy life could be nurtured. He offered wise counsel for living the 
good life he taught.” This early emphasis set the stage for the tremendous growth the 
Methodist Church experienced at the beginning of its history and could offer insight as to 
what is lacking in the church’s difficulty in disciple-making today, namely 
accountability. Further, in this mega-church era, people easily maintain anonymity and 
distance though attending the same church. 

The Small Group Ministry at New World UMC functions primarily as a means 
for social gatherings, though some group study takes place. Moreover, many of these 
groups have been together for years and are often not amenable to change or growth. 
While small group ministry could serve as a natural avenue for disciple-making, this has 


not been the case at New World. Rather, these groups serve the existing membership and 
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while meeting the needs of the congregation, they exclude newcomers (albeit 
unintentionally). 

Oden states, “In 1738 Wesley set out deliberately to build small bands of 
believers across England, Scotland and Ireland. They were seriously committed to 
contacting each other and to accountability in their practice of the spiritual and moral 
teachings of Christianity. He [Wesley] was a mentor and primary teacher of these 
societies.” 

These “Bands” agreed to be accountable to one another. There were questions to 
be answered before admission into the Band societies such as: Have you forgiveness of 
sin? Have you peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ? Have you witnessed of 
God’s Spirit with your spirit, that you are a child of God? Is the love of God shed abroad 
in your heart?” 

Wesley laid a foundation for disciplining Christians in methods that while 
seeming quite formal and strict from today’s perspective, produced results. Spiritual 
growth was taken seriously and numerical growth followed. Personally experiencing the 
pardon of God through the atoning work of God on the cross was the premise of all that 


would follow in the interaction.” 
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There were questions that were asked at each meeting: “What known sins have 
you committed since our last meeting?’””’ What temptations have you met with?” 
“How were you delivered?” *’What have you thought, said or done, of which you doubt 
whether it be sin or not?” *” These questions were to promote holy living and hold 
members accountable to one another for their growth as Christians. “Out of these small 
bands and societies came personal behavior changes enabled by divine grace. Out of 
personal behavioral changes emerged energies that had social consequences.””| 

Wesley sought to mold the practical aspects of the life of the believer, and for that 
believer to then begin to impact others by way of their own transformation. Whether 
Wesley intended for his methods to become a model for disciple making is open for 
dialogue and discussion. What is clear is that there was consistency and accountability in 


his methods and that they produced results. The effectiveness of his methods would lead 


one to consider their viability for the church today. 
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The Meaning of Winning Souls 
Oden states, “Wesley believed in a comprehensive approach to the whole person 

was necessary for the direction of the soul to be reversed from sin to grace. The way to 

win a soul is set forth in Scripture at three levels—mind, will, and affection.” 

e The mind must first be convicted of the truth of the gospel 

« The will must then become confirmed by actual decisions in which good 
habits of prayer and action are formed 

e The affection must be accompanied by a resolution to purify the heat, to give 
up all of one’s favorite sins and lusts, and to transfer that final accountability 
from things below to things above. 

“A general commission is given to all the servants of Christ” to exercise wisdom 
in the winning souls.’** The responsibility of disciple making is not viewed as the 
responsibility of ordained clergy alone, rather is a shared responsibility from Wesley’s 
perspective. 

In many instances, congregations fail to understand their role in “soul winning,” 


per se. For many, this falls into the domain of ordained clergy. Many congregations take 


little to no responsibility for evangelism. Bringing people to the church is often viewed as 
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the role of the pastor. Perhaps what is missing 1s a re-commitment to the Great 
Commission, and a compassion for lost souls. 

Wesley’s approach was not motivated by a particular agenda (church growth) or 
by a pressing need (financial obligations). Instead, Wesley was motivated by a genuine 
love and concern for spreading the gospel of Jesus Christ.*? For Wesley, only those who 
lived lives of true commitment to God had the “wisdom” to win others to that same 
commitment.”° 

Wesley’s small groups (bands) prepared people to live as committed Christians 
and therefore prepared them to disciple others. ““When we have cleansed our own hearts, 
God will deliver others into our hands.’*’ The process of disciple making begins with the 
teaching, training and preparation of the members of the church. 

John Wesley’s method of disciplining Christians may seem extreme for modern 
sensibilities, but were effective in reaching his generation, and contributed significantly 
to the growth of the Methodist Church. One could surmise that people would not be 
receptive to the level and intensity of the questions and the accountability.of the small 
groups. Yet, it could also be argued that this is what is missing in the church of today in 
general and in mainline denominations in particular. 

The United Methodist Church in rethinking ministry has begun to refocus its 
ministry on poor and marginalized communities. To some extent, this is driven by 


necessity as the denomination’s membership continues to decline. At best, it is a return 
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to the guiding principles of love and compassion for the “least of these” modeled by 
Jesus and by the church’s founder, John Wesley. 

While New World UMC has small groups, these groups function primarily as 
social gatherings that are basically closed groups. Some revamping of these groups has 
been attempted; however, members have been resistant to any changes or 
recommendations. Yet, if Wesley’s methodology is the standard, then the disciple 
making process could begin with teaching, equipping, encouraging and empowering the 
congregation through small group ministry. The practice of spiritual disciplines and 
accountability of small groups of early Methodism could be instructive for the church in 


reclaiming its Wesleyan heritage, and equipping the church for disciple making. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


As heretofore stated, disciple making is the essential ministry the church is called 
and sent to. It was exemplified through the example of Jesus’ ministry on earth and it was 
solidified by his final instructions to the disciple on the mountain in Galilee. The 
instructions were specific and they were clear. Matthew recorded it this way: “Therefore 
go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. Teach these new disciples to obey all the commands I have 
given you. And be sure of this: I am with you always, to the end of the age.” (Matthew 
28:19-20 NLT). 

The disciples were commanded to go and make disciples by teaching all that 
Jesus had taught them, and upon receiving the teaching of the gospel, the disciples were 
further instructed to baptize them. The “going” was their place of comfort and was 
crucial to this command because Jesus’ purpose of entering the earth’s realm in physical 
form was to redeem his creation from eternal death. It was essential to his mission that 
the disciples “go.” They could not accomplish his divine purpose otherwise. 

The Apostle Paul added a transformative perspective to their disciple-making 


process. He told the church at Corinth to be mindful of how they viewed and encountered 
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individuals who were not yet disciples. In his words to the believers he encouraged an 
inclusive attitude among those who were “going.” 

Paul understood that the tensions and differences of the culture within Israel 
would have made the disciple making process complicated at best. Therefore, he told 
them that which was central to their mission. For God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world to himself, no longer counting people’s sins against them. First and foremost, 
every believer is a “new creation,” (2 Cor. 517). Every believer has been given new life, 
and has received the gift of reconciliation. From this gift comes (and from the grateful 
believer’s heart) comes this wonderful message of reconciliation (2 Cor. 5:19, NLT). 

Therefore, when one looks at the theology of disciple-making, it is important to 
understand that this mission is about God and God’s love for God’s creation. It is not 
about the disciples who were once condemned to death to make it all about themselves. 
This is the mistake that hampers the contemporary church. Disciple-making is lost in the 
myriad of ministries in the church. Church members often choose based on what they like 
to or want to do, rather than what is central to the ministry of Jesus. Therefore, churches 
are often very busy, however, that busyness often does not include disciple-making. 

The ministry of reconciliation is a gift and a privilege given to the born-again 
believers of Christ. Michael J. Wilkins observed that Jesus called his disciples to him so 
that he could teach them how to walk with him in the real world. This is true 
discipleship. 

His perception would cause one to assume that there is a selection process of 
individuals who are given the responsibility to follow their teacher. A deeper reflection 


' Wilkins, Michael J. Following the Master: A Biblical Theology of Discipleship, Zondervan, 
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would also indicate that the individuals who are chosen must have a teachable spirit. This 
is important because the mission of the church is to make disciples: meeting people 
where they are and sharing with them the good news of Christ’s redemptions for their 
sins. Michal would go even further by saying that it is incumbent upon the teacher/pastor 
to be able to teach his or her following or congregation. 

One of the many problems that pastors/teachers face in the postmodern era is that 
of accountability. The Christian Church seems to have much greater personal 
responsibilities that occupy its time other than spending (quality) time in discipleship 
development. Unlike the early church, Michael reminded his readers that the early church 
gathered week by week for study, prayer, fellowship and worship. They were equipped to 
walk more effectively with their risen Lord and to go out more boldly with him into the 
world to make disciples of all nations.” 

What seems apparent isn’t the change of scenery, times or societal evolution. 
What has changed is the level of growth between the new convert and the mature 
Christian. Dwight Pentecost similarly asserts that, “there is a vast difference between 
being saved and being a disciple. Not all men who are saved are disciples, although all 
who are disciples are saved.’”” 

This statement asserts that discipleship is an intentional commitment and 
responsibility of the born-again believer, whereas, salvation is totally the work of the 


Holy Spirit. Mark Denver has a different outlook on discipleship and salvation. He stated 
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that to be a Christian means to be a disciple. There are no Christians who are not 
disciples.” 

What does it mean to be a disciple? This is the question that lies at the core of the 
discipie-making dilemma for the church. Further, how one responds to this question is 
informative for whether making disciples is perceived as an essential or ancillary process 
in the congregation. If being a disciple simply means being saved, it lessens the urgency 
to respond to the Great Commission. One could argue that having received one’s own 
salvation, the problem is solved and no further action (in a sense) is required. 

While not necessarily promoting callousness to the condition of others, the 
responsibility for “getting saved,” could be perceived as an individual one. Therefore, if 
someone “comes,” to church, they too can be saved. In this scenario, the church can 
simply sit back and wait for persons to “come.” The congregation’s focus can 
legitimately turn inward to work on programs and agendas that will assist persons in 
“coming” to Christ. 

While not entirely without merit, this position misses the point. Discipleship 
carries with it the responsibility of obedience. The Gospel of John records these words of 
Jesus, “You are truly my disciples if you remain faithful to my teachings,” (8:31, NLT), 
and again in 15:14, “If you love me keep my commandments,” (NLT). 

The concept of obedience as indicative of one’s relationship with God is not new. 
God’s words to Israel often included a call to obedience, “You shall love the Lord your 


God, therefore and keep his charge, his decrees and his commandments always,” (Deut. 
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11:1, NRSV). Over.and over throughout the Old Testament scriptures, Israel is instructed 
to demonstrate love for God through obedience to God’s commandments. 

Jesus echoes these same sentiments in his teachings. Therefore, obedience is 
inherently central to being a disciple. Consequently, Jesus’ words in Matthew 28:19 are 
instructional for the church and require a response (obedience or disobedience). Denver’s 
assertion that one cannot be a Christian and not be a disciple has merit. To be a Christian 


is to follow Christ and to follow Christ is to make disciples. 


What is Disciple Making? 

Disciple-making is the outreach of the church into the community to share the 
gospel of Jesus Christ with the intent to convert unbelievers and baptize and transform 
them into disciple-makers themselves. Mark Denver adds that God wants you to be in 
churches not merely so that your needs are met, but so that you will be equipped and 
encouraged to care for others.” 

Many have the viewpoint that Christians should care for others, but others are 
often classified as those who are in the church and those of a similar culture, ethnic 
background and economic status. The problem with that interpretation is that it does not 
align itself with what Jesus says. His words call the church to indeed begin disciple- 
making at home, (Jerusalem), but then sends the disciples beyond their borders and their 
culture and comfort zones (Judea and Samaria), and ultimately extends beyond their 
lifespan (the ends of the earth), (Acts 1:8). 

The ministry Jesus called his disciples to and continues to call his disciples to is 
an inclusive, cross-cultural one. The early Jewish Christians had to take the gospel to the 
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gentiles. They had to reach beyond themselves and confront those who were different 
from themselves. This continues to be challenging for the postmodern church where 
differences continue to divide and limit disciple-making to those within the culture. 

In a specific sense, a disciple of Jesus is one who has come to Jesus for eternal 
life, claimed Jesus as Savior and God, and has embarked upon the life of following him.° 
Furthermore, this following (obedience) Jesus is transformational. One cannot transform 
a world except individuals in the world are transformed, and individuals cannot be 
changed except as they are modeled in the hands of the Master. The necessity is apparent 
not only to select a few helpers but also to keep the group small enough to be able to 
work effectively with them.’ 

Disciple-making is an intimate and relational process. Jesus taught large crowds, 
but gave further instruction and guidance to a smaller group of his followers. He 
answered their questions and challenged their faith, often chiding them for their unbelief. 
The word disciple refers to a student or apprentice. Disciples in Jesus’s day would follow 
their rabbi (which means teacher) wherever he went, learning from the rabb1’s teaching 
and being trained to do as their rabbi did.* This was by necessity a smaller group that 
walked closely with Jesus. It was this smaller group of disciples that experienced his 
ministry in a more personal way than when he taught crowds of people. 

This does not mean that Jesus’ decision to have twelve disciples excluded others 


from following him, for as we know, many more were numbered among his associates, 
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and some of these became very effective workers in the church.” However, it is 
instructive as a model for disciple-making. It cannot be accomplished primarily through 
the Sunday morning worship experience. It requires more time and personal attention and 
perhaps, in terms of teaching and training, smaller groups of people. 

Douglas R.A. Hare notes that “nothing is explicitly said in the commission about 
building the church (see 16:18), but its emphasis on Jesus’ teachings clearly point in the 
direction of nurturing a community.”'” He acknowledges the particular emphasis in 
Matthew on Christian fellowship, in particular as it relates to the Gentiles. '' The 
believers early on where challenged to disciple those who were different, those who did 
not share their history or background but now shared the same faith. 

The discipline of disciple-making involves transmitting the knowledge of God 
and his Word through every moment of life.'* Jesus offers himself in personal and 
intimate ways to those who walked with him daily. Disciple-making in this context 
becomes very personal and relational. Jesus was not trying to impress the crowd, but to 
usher in a kingdom. This meant that he needed people who could lead the multitudes. 
What good would it have been for his ultimate objective to arouse the masses to follow 


him if these people had no subsequent supervision or instruction in The Way?” 
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Therefore, training and equipping leaders become vitally important. Disciple-making 
requires time and attention that pastors/teachers may not be able to accomplish without 
assistance. Jesus’ intimacy with his followers suggests a model that requires time. This 
may require a method of training leaders to facilitate small groups of persons and walking 
closely and personally with them in the disciple-making process. 

Disciple-making is also a work of the Holy Spirit. In Acts 1 the disciples are 
instructed to wait until they are empowered by the Holy Spirit. Jesus makes it clear that 
what they are to undertake, they cannot do alone and he 1s not sending them out without 
assistance (Acts 1:5). It is the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost that sets the tone for 
the mission that is to follow, as different nationalities were empowered and able to hear 
the good news in their own tongue (Acts 2:8). 

Hare notes that “In Luke’s Gospel the last word about Jesus speaks of separation: 
“While he was blessing them, he withdrew from them and was carried up into heaven 
(Luke 24:51, NRSV). In Matthew, by contrast, the last word promises Jesus’ continued 
presence.” Jesus words, “I am with you always,” are both promise and declaration of 
his continued presence through the power of the Holy Spirit.'° 

The church struggles with disciple-making in part because of a lack of 
understanding of the role of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit empowers the church for ministry 


in the world. It is the Spirit that empowers the church for its primary mission of disciple- 
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making. Further, it is the Spirit that enables and empowers the church to fulfill its 
mission cross-culturally. 

Peter witnesses the outpouring of the Spirit upon the gentiles and recognizes that 
God is moving beyond cultural boundaries. He insists upon their baptism and inclusion in 
the church (Acts 10:44). As the church comes to understand the role of the Spirit and 
incorporates this work and teaching in its life and practice, the Spirit’s transformative 


power enables the church to make-disciples, and to do so cross-culturally. 


What does it mean to be a Disciple-Maker? 

Chan observes that “being a disciple maker means that you will begin to look at 
the people in your life differently. Every person in your life is created in the image of 
God, and Jesus commands every one of them to follow him. God has placed these people 
in your life so that you will do everything you can to influence them. Following Jesus 
means that you will be teaching other people to follow Jesus.’”'® 

The implication is clear. To be a disciple-maker one must first be a disciple. Ifa 
disciple is a follower of Jesus, then a disciple is receptive and responsive to the words 
and teachings of Jesus. To be a disciple-maker is to be inclusive. Following Jesus leads 
the disciple to a mission and ministry that values and includes others across cultural 
boundaries. Disciple-makers truly embrace “all-nations,” (Matthew 28:19). 

Disciple-makers have a vision for inclusivity that is rooted in the understanding 


that all persons are created in the image of God. Therefore, all are persons of sacred 


worth and value. Further, as God demonstrates compassion and concern for individuals 
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on the margins of life, this should be.a priority for God’s people. Thus, leaving 
transitional communities because they are culturally different should not be the response 
of disciple-makers. 

David Roads states, “The early Christian movement meant nothing less than 
“breaking down the dividing wall between Jews and Gentiles.’'’ He describes the 
multicultural world in which early Christians embraced the challenge of disciple-making 


stating 


Across the ancient Mediterranean world, there was an incredible array of local 
ethnic communities, subcultures, and language groups within the aegis of the 
Roman Empire. The region around the Mediterranean Sea was multilingual, 
multiracial, and multiethnic, with many different religions and philosophies. 
These Jewish groups and Gentile nations comprised the multiplicity of cultures 
that Christianity sought to address and to embrace. In this multicultural arena, the 
diversity of early Christianity took shape.'* 


Disciple-making is birthed out of God’s divine initiative. This divine initiative 
shows up initially as God’s choosing Israel, and in commanding them to love the poor, 
the oppressed and the stranger. It continues in Jesus’ preaching and teaching the gospel, 
and culminates in his words of commissioning to his disciples. God did this in a 
multicultural world then, and Jesus’ words challenge the church to continue to do so in 


the present. 
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Veli-Matti Karkkainen was convinced that unity must be the nature of the church. 
From his perspective because there was one Christ, there must be one church. ” He 
further declared that “the unity of the church is not primarily a human effort but rather 1s 
given from God and as such is mandatory for all Christians.””” From this perspective 
disciple-making is not optional but of utmost importance, and in fact, a priority. 

However, it is also important to note that unity does not mean “sameness.” God, 
who calls us out of diverse cultures, does not call these communities together to make 
them the same, but to make them one; “One Lord, one faith, one baptism” (Ephesians 
4:5, NRSV). Philip Kariatlis indicated that the communal dimension of the first Christian 
community is specially captured by the author of Acts in his use of the term 
omothymadon (Acts 2:46). Essentially, omothymadon signifies a profound harmonious 
unity, which when applied to the ecclesial assembly, implies their unbreakable solidarity 
since they were all of one mind and unanimous desire.”! 

This does not mean that the early church was not without challenges to its unity. 
Indeed, Paul writes on numerous occasions to encourage the church to maintain its 
oneness when challenged on several fronts. This should serve as a reminder to the church 


today to continue to pursue oneness in the midst of diversity as the mandate of God’s 


love. 
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The Role of Baptism in Disciple-Making — 

The lenses through which we view life impact our interpretation of Scripture and 
undergird how we behave and treat other. This principle is true across cultures. It is 
interesting to note that when the “United Methodist Church was attempting to recover 
and revitalize its understanding of baptism” that little or anything was mentioned about 
diversity, in particular, racial diversity.” What was part of their focus, was that 

through the sacrament of baptism, we are given our identity as people for whom 

Jesus lived, died, and was resurrected. In baptism, we are initiated into the 

Christian church; we are incorporated into the community of God’s people, the 

body of Christ. And by baptism we are commissioned into ministry; we are called 

to continue the work of Christ for the redemption of the world.” 
There is no doubt that Felton captured the essence of baptism, however; in a multicultural 
world view, Miroslav Volf’s world view would permeate every culture and give every 
individual a place to belong. That is to say, Volf yearns for the church to grasp baptism 
through different lenses, he states that, 

Baptism into Christ creates a people as the differentiated body of Christ. Bodily- 
inscribed differences are brought together, not removed. The body of Christ lives as a 
complex interplay of differentiated bodies - Jewish and Gentile, female and male, slave 
and free - of those who have partaken of Christ's self-sacrifice.” The sacrifice was for all 


without respect to race, creed, gender, orientation, culture or economic status. “Christ is 


all and in all.” 
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It is the participation in the sacrifice of Christ that calls and causes us to be one. 
And it is that same participation, marked by our baptism that should influence the way we 
perceive and treat one another. Baptism brings us all into God’s family. The sacramental 
nature of our unity should be the hallmark of a diverse, yet unified church. 

Miroslav Volf captured the essence and purpose of the scattered church of Jesus 
Christ and has something to teach us. He stated, 

All the churches of Jesus Christ, scattered in diverse cultures, have been redeemed 

for God by the blood of the Lamb to form one multicultural community of faith. 

The “blood” that binds them as brothers and sisters is more precious than the 

“blood,” the language, the customs, political allegiances, or economic interests 

that may separate them.” 
Thomas Oden stated that baptism, strictly speaking, is not the same as rebirth. But the 
new life in Christ calls for the grace of baptism.”° 

The deeper issues of baptism rest upon the fact of whether its recipients, who 
have received the baptism of the Holy Spirit, should operate according to the mandates of 
Christ who is the head of their lives. Mshanga reminded us that through baptism, Jews 
and Gentiles are reconciled into the one body of Christ. This implies that through His 
Spirit, Christ is the head and the source of life for His body, the church, to the effect that 
‘we, though many, are one body’ (Rom 12: 5; cf. 1 Cor. 12: 12).*’ 


The reality of Christ should bring diverse communities together. Our common 


bond is Christ, our common power, is the unity of the Spirit. The church is uniquely 
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empowered to bring diverse cultures together. That is has failed to do so is a reflection 
upon its lack of understanding of its own mission, a lack teaching and disciplining others 
for disciple-making and relying on the power of God’s Spirit. 

The church needs disciples. “Local churches exist to display God’s glory to the 
nations. We do that by fixing our eyes on the gospel of Jesus Christ, trusting him for 
salvation and then loving one another with God’s own holiness unity and love.” This 
begins with repentance, for where the church (the people) has failed to be disciples and to 
engage in disciple-making. 

The word ‘repent’ means, “‘to turn.” It has the idea of changing directions and 
heading in the opposite way. It involves action. In this context, Jesus was telling people 
to prepare themselves—to change whatever needed to be changed—because God’s 
kingdom (the kingdom of heaven) was approaching. Furthermore, if the church is to 
resemble in some way the kingdom of heaven, then it should be a model of inclusivity for 
the secular culture instead of lagging behind secular culture when it comes to diversity. 
This requires Christians that have been faithfully discipled and are prepared and equipped 
to disciple others. 

What is needed in the church is true repentance, and true change. Disciple-makers 
must be open to the Spirit’s prompting and acknowledge their own need for change and 
advocate for change where it is needed. Congregations need to view disciple-making with 
a renewed perspective of inclusion based on love. 

What is also needed is a clear model. Disciple-making is often preached, but not 
clearly modeled. Members share frustration as they acknowledge the need for change, 


but struggle in knowing specific steps to implement change. Equipping the congregation 
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should also include a clear method for disciple making that can be clearly communicated 


and implemented. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


As neighborhoods and demographics change, congregations find themselves 
confronting barriers of race, gender, culture, age and sexual orientation to name a few. 
Effectively communicating across these barriers is an essential component in bridging 
barriers of language, dialect, culture and meaning. 

As churches attempt to connect it is important to communicate in ways that minimize 
assumptions and respect cultural differences. Language, in particular, is deeply embedded 
in culture. Brenda Allen alluded to this stating: 

Although no language system is superior to another, persons in power tend to 

value certain systems more than others. Powerful groups usually control language 

systems and expect all organization members to use vocabulary, jargon, dialects 

accents as well as topics of interactions that the dominant group values and uses. 
This is important for the church to understand if congregations are going to reach out 
cross-culturally to unbelievers. Disciple-making begins from within the body of 


believers; those who have been transformed and have been empowered and sent out to 


transform the world for Christ. As Charles A. Davis notes, “disciples make disciples.” 


' Allen, Brenda J. Difference Matters: Communicating Social Identity, (Page 35) Waveland Pr. 
Inc. (2010), p. 35, Kindle. 


* Charles A. Davis, Making Disciples Across Cultures: Missional Principles for a Diverse World, 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2015), 111. 
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The church needs to recognize that it has a gift to offer the world. The gift of 
salvation in Jesus Christ is being offered to them. It is a gift that many do not understand 
and some make fun of or reject. Yet, it is a precious gift that has the power to transform 
hearts and lives. However, the church does not hold the importance and priority it once 
had and The Christian Church is in rapid decline. 

It is important for the church to realize that individuals no longer attend church 
because of proximity, because they have nothing better to do, or because most of their 
friends attend church. Instead, on many Sunday mornings many people are at the mall, 
attending sporting events, at work or just at home and many churches that once thrived 
are virtually empty. 

Some congregations are only concerned because a declining membership impacts 
their ability to keep their doors open, or because in today’s society, size matters. 
However, the church must move past superficial and self-centered thinking. Disciple- 
making was not modeled and later commanded by Christ to build churches, but to usher 
people into God’s kingdom and to transform lives. Christ’s mandate was not designed to 
be institutional, but was given to be transformational. 

Therefore, the church’s primary responsibility is to seek the lost, to reconcile the 
world back to God. As Paul wrote to the church in Corinth, “All this is from God who 
reconciled us to himself through Christ and has given us the ministry of reconciliation,” 
(2 Cor. 5:19, NRSV). 

Disciple-making cross-culturally places the church in a transformative and 
refreshing position. The church has the opportunity to fully participate in the ongoing 


ministry of Jesus. To experience the reality of Paul’s words, “There is no longer Jew or 
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Greek, there is no longer slave or free, there is no longer male nor female, for all of you 
are one in Christ Jesus,” (Gal. 3:28 NRSV). Yet, members of the church must be open to 
viewing its ministry to persons different from the majority culture within the 
congregation. There must be willingness for self-evaluation and honesty as to how the 
church views those who are different. Further, the congregation may need to assess its 
readiness for the possible changes that are necessary for embracing a diverse community. 

It is within this context that I will set out to examine models that have wrestled 
with the issue of reaching diverse cultures and how compromise and synergy were 
created for the betterment of those involved. 

Duane Elmer creates a model for disciple-making in a cross-cultural setting by 
providing the dominant culture with a process that follows six steps that are essential to 
engaging a minority culture. Elmer’s model is based on the concept of servanthood. He 
states, “Servanthood is culturally defined—that is, serving must be sensitive to the 
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cultural landscape while remaining true to the Scripture.” Further, the example of Jesus, 


who entered the human landscape to serve humankind, is the example the believer is to 
follow.’ Elmer focuses on two important aspects of servanthood as critical for 
interactions with different cultures, namely relationship and adjustment.” 

These are two pertinent yet troublesome issues for many churches. Specifically, 


in churches that are aging, members are mired in the past and sometimes resistant to 


> Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 12. 


* Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 13. 


> Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, (Downers 
Grove, IL: Inter Varsity Press, 2006), 14. 
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making adjustments (change), while acknowledging the church’s declining membership. 
Elmer advises the church to approach disciple-making with an open mind. He defines 
openness as” the ability to welcome people into your presence and make them feel safe.”° 

This first step is not natural to all people, but can be learned.’ Openness is 
directed toward the other, whether they are of the same culture or not, and must be 
expressed in ways that are culturally relevant. The cross is the ultimate symbol of 
openness that expresses the unconditional nature of God’s love and openness to 
humanity.® The church must mirror this same openness if it is going to be effective in 
making disciples. 

Acceptance of others is to proactively communicate respect and dignity to each 
human being based on the fact that each individual is created in God’s image and bears 
that image. “Unconditional continuous acceptance is based on the fact that God has 
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bestowed dignity and worth on every human being.” Therefore, as those who claim to 


love and serve God, the church can do no less. 


© Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, (Downers 
Grove, IL: Inter Varsity Press, 2006) 39. 


? Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 39. 


® Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 42. 


? Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 63. 
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This acceptance, like God’s love is unconditional. The acceptance does not place 
the majority culture in a superior posture of tolerance, rather true acceptance is effective 
when the majority culture sees and values the uniqueness in those from other cultures. '° 
Elmer states, “The church in a multicultural world is called to bless the nations by 
valuing persons and cultures in their particularity.”'! Perhaps this is what is lacking in 
many churches today. Congregations often express the desire for the church to grow and 
for people from the community to come to the church. Yet, when the people are different 
from the majority culture, they are not always received with true acceptance. This 
becomes evident when members are resistant to make changes (adjust) so that those from 
different backgrounds or cultures experience acceptance. Elmer specifies that one’s 
ability to suspend judgment and tolerate ambiguity are two of the skills that the majority 
culture must give attention to. 

Trust is the next step. Elmer defines trust as “the ability to build confidence in a 
relationship so that both parties believe the other will not intentionally hurt them, but will 
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act in their best interest.”’~ Trust is essential to homogenous relationships and is 


particularly important when building relationships cross-culturally. Trust also requires 
time. It can be difficult to achieve a level of trust when attempting to connect across 


different language and customs. 


'° Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 62. 


'' Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 62. 


'* Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 77. 
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Trust develops over time and sometimes through experiencing difficult situations. 
Thus, patience is required. Elmer states that “trust must be built from the other person’s 
perspective.”'> Further, what constitutes trust varies from one culture to another. Again, 
trust requires patience, time and a willingness to work through misunderstandings and 
even conflict. 

Learning 1s the ability to glean relevant information about, from and with other 
people.'* The majority culture must be open to learning from other cultures. One of the 
ways to foster learning is through listening. Listening “communicates that you are 


*!> The majority culture must adopt the position 


willing to be taught by the one speaking. 
as listener in order to communicate a willingness to learn and, vulnerability to the 
minority culture. 

This can be difficult to accomplish depending on how the majority culture truly 
views other cultures. Does the majority culture view individuals from other cultures as 
persons of sacred worth? If so does this influence how the majority culture responds to 
those who are different? Further, what does an unwillingness to learn about other cultures 


communicate to those cultures? To claim to be welcoming yet unwilling to learn about 


others is contradictory and presumptuous. 


'° Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 78. 


‘* Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 106. 


'° Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 122. 
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Understanding is defined as “the ability to see patterns of behavior and values that 
reveal the integrity of a people.”'® To understand also requires time, even moreso as it 
pertains to other cultures. In fact, Elmer states, “it takes years and months to see clearly, 
because cultures are complex and varied.” 

Disciple-making is not a quick fix in terms of church growth, particularly as it 
relates to other cultures. Churches must be willing to invest significant energy and time 
into the disciple making process. They must decide if understanding minority cultures is 
worth the time and effort, and in fact must see view it as as an instrument of God’s 
grace.'> God is honored as we learn from others and model the incarnate ministry of 
Jesus. He states, “Missionaries are called to incarnate Christ in a new culture by 
understanding and adjusting to local realities and living out God’s kingdom values.”””’ 

Charles A. Davis defines a disciple as a learner, specifically one who learns about 
Jesus. He draws the distinction between learning factual information about Jesus versus 
having personal knowledge of Jesus. He states, “The end of the disciple-making journey 
is to know him as well as he knows us.””” 

For Davis, the disciple-making process is lifelong and is unique to each 


individual. As disciples learn more of Jesus, they follow him, and to follow him is to 


obey him. He states 


'® Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 125. 


7 Eimer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood, 128. 
'® Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood, 134-135. 
Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood, 128. 


*° Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood, 134-135. 
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If we want to be effective at making disciples, then we have to find ways to teach 
how to hear the Lord and obey him, connecting knowledge with experience, 
information with action, understanding with behavior. Making these connections 
does not come naturally we have to be intentional about doing it: 
He describes the existing tension between knowledge about disciple-making 
(information) and the expectation of “transformed behavior” (experience). It is often 
not a lack of knowledge of what the scriptures say, but a lack of obedience to the 


scriptures that lend to the inaction on the part of the contemporary church. Davis states, 


“Jesus expected obedience to his word, not simply mental assent to accumulated 


knowledge.” 


Also, disciples develop what Davis terms “relational interdependence.” 

God is concerned about the needs of the individual and the needs of the community. Paul 
repeatedly encouraged churches to maintain, “the unity of the body.” The oneness (unity) 
of the church is crucial to the fulfillment of God’s purpose. Davis says, “When disciples 
develop relational interdependence, and real community flourishes, teamwork emerges, 
mutual trust and commitment build.” 

This has cultural connotations depending on whether one’s culture values the 


individual or values the community. Western culture places more emphases on the 


individual. Independence, self-sufficiency and self-reliance are valued.”° This often 


*l Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood, 131. 


** Charles A. Davis, Making Disciples Across Cultures: Missional Principles for a Diverse World 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press 2015), 34. 


> Davis, Making Disciples Across Cultures, 62. 
* Davis, Making Disciples Across Cultures, 77. 
> Davis, Making Disciples Across Cultures, 77. 


*® Davis, Making Disciples Across Cultures, 82. 
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results in superficial relationships and a lack of commitment and corporate 
accountability. 

Conversely, a stronger emphasis on community while preferable in some aspect, 
can lead to an exclusion of those outside of the community and a slower decision making 
process.’ Davis advocates striking a balance between the two, affirming both the needs 
of the individual and that of the community in the disciple making process. 

Disciples are also motivated by love. To love one’s neighbor is an individualized 
endeavor as people come to know Jesus in unique ways. To love one’s neighbor is to 
embrace all that encompasses the individual, and to journey with those who love and 
follow Jesus.*® Disciples are best mentored by other disciples. Davis provides examples 
of the disciple making process which involves: 

1) Empowering every disciple 

2) Intentionally building connections with coaches and mentors 
3) Practicing transparency 

4) Recruiting a mentor 

5) Small groups (breakfast groups, huddles) 

6) Learning from others on the journey 

7) Developing relationships across age boundaries 

New Life Community Church in Chicago has developed a culture of disciple 
making based on mentoring relationships. 


Before being baptized, the new believers told their stories of coming to Christ. 
But the pastor did not officiate. Instead, two people from the congregation 


°' Davis, Making Disciples Across Cultures, 85. 


*8 Davis, Making Disciples Across Cultures, 98. 
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stood on either side, baptizing the new believers. One was the man or woman 
who had been most influential in bringing the new person to faith. The other was 
the leader of the small group to which he or she belonged. As each new believer 
professed his or her faith in Jesus, the two who performed the baptism publicly 
accepted their responsibility to walk alongside the new disciple.” 


They describe their disciple-making process as “Growth Path Steps.” ° The process 
begins with baptism and then invites new members to follow a disciplining process with 
each step succinctly identified: Connect Through Community Groups (small groups 
specific to age, gender and marital status), Grow in Your Faith (conferences and training 
classes) Engage by Serving (ministry teams, discover spiritual gifts), Disciples and 
Mentor Others (one on one mentoring).° 

From the outset, this process sets the expectation that it is the members who are 
responsible for disciple making. The New Life congregation began in 1986 with a small 
group of only eighteen persons.*” Currently the church meets in over twenty locations 


with a membership of around 7,000. Their stated mission is to “reach and teach” 30,000 


people in the Chicago area.”” 


While there is no clear time frame for this process, it is clear that the focus of this 


congregation is disciple-making. It is a cyclical process which begins with the baptism. 


” Davis, Making Disciples Across Cultures, 111. 


°° New Life Community Church, 2017. accessed January 20, 2016. 
http://www.newlifechicago.org/Connect. 


*' New Life Community Church, 2017. accessed January 20, 
2017 .http://www.newlifechicago.org/Connect. 


* New Life Community Church, 2017. accessed January 20, 2017. 
http://www.newlifechicago.org/About. 


>? New Life Community Church, 2017. accessed January 20, 2017. 
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Persons are initiated into the church and begin their discipleship process. They are 
encouraged to move from one growth step to the next. 

In too many churches, members have become stagnant. Members have a 
mentality of coming to church to receive. The worship service becomes an end rather 
than a means New Life’s model, each step moves the member to deeper involvement, 
commitment and responsibility. However, the question remains as to the effectiveness of 
their model in terms of diversity. While the staff reflects at least some diversity, the 
question remains as to whether this translates to the congregation as a whole. Further, 
while their process may appear simple, when it comes to disciple making across cultural 
boundaries, the issues become more complex. As Soon-Chang Rah notes, “To reverse 
centuries of negative history between the races and to rectify ignorance and 


: : OR 34 
incompetency when it comes to cross-cultural sensitivity is not an easy task.” 


Cultural Intelligence Models 


Southern Methodist University offers this definition of Cultural Intelligence on their 


website: 


Based on the work of (Ng Van Dune and Ang 2008), Cultural Intelligence is 
defined as a person’s ability to gain, understand, apply and adjust their cultural 
knowledge in order to have effective interactions with others. Just as you would 
study the culture of a foreign country before visiting to increase your ability to 
negotiate an unfamiliar landscape, Cultural Intelligence (CQ) argues that the same 
approach will help us in campus and classroom interactions. 


*# Soon-Chan Rah, Many Colors: Cultural Intelligence for a Changing Church, (Moody 
Publishers, Chicago, IL: 2010), 11. 


Dixon-Hall, Maria, 2016, “Cultural Intelligence Initiatives, SMU,” Lecture, North Texas 
Conference Center for Leadership Development, Dallas, TX: January 2017. 
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Dr. Maria Dixon-Hall is the Associate Professor of Organizational and Director of 
Corporate Communication and Public Affairs at Southern Methodist University (SMU). 
In a recent lecture, Dr. Hall shared the basis for her appointment was the recognition by 
SMU that they needed to produce not only well-educated students, but students that were 
culturally competent and able to interact successfully in a global marketplace. Dr. Hall 
notes that traditional diversity training which became popular in the 1980’s has not been 
effective in the last thirty years. She states “after 31 years, (of traditional diversity 


ee According to Dr. Dixon-Hall, diversity 


training) there is no measurable change. 
training has been ineffective because: 

1) It emphasizes appropriating diversity and not how to work with diverse people 

2) It picks good guys and bad guys 

3) It doesn’t move beyond stereotypes to provide real solutions for success 

4) It picks winners and losers by saying there’s someone without sin?’ 
Further, Dr. Hall contends that all whiteness 1s not experienced the same way. 
In her estimation, diversity training has treated whiteness as monolithic. Traditional 
diversity training assumes that Blacks, as a whole, are culturally intelligent about Whites. 
According to Dr. Dixon-Hall, “91% of blacks and whites have not had a class with a 
black/white person by the time they graduate. There is a dearth of knowledge on both 


sides. She advocates moving beyond traditional diversity training to a focus on Cultural 


Intelligence which doesn’t command transformation. 


°° Dixon-Hall “Cultural Intelligence Initiatives, SMU,” Lecture, North Texas Conference center 
for Leadership Development, Dallas, TX: January 2017. 


a Dixon-Hall, Cultural Intelligence Initiatives, SMU,” Lecture, North Texas Conference Center 
for Leadership Development, Dallas, TX: January 2017. 
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Dr. Dixon-Hall defines culture as “a system of human made shared meanings 
which is communicated through language”’*® She contends that all people are 
multilingual and speak several cultural languages. Communication by her definition 1s 
shared meaning. The key is to engage in learning other cultural languages. The more 
cultural languages one can speak, the more effective the communication in a 
multicultural environment. 

Further, Cultural Intelligence suspends the moral imperative.*’ Dr. Dixon-Hall 
says, “Historically we’ve said people have to be converted, we thought we could legislate 
the heart.’”*’ Cultural intelligence suspends the moral imperative. In this model, the 
emphasis shifts from the individual’s transformation to learning to communicate 
effectively by learning to speak a different cultural language. However, Cultural 
Intelligence can be an avenue for effective communication, understanding, compassion 
and ultimately transformation. Dr. Dixon-Hall states “we have to take a step back and 
allow the Holy Spirit to work. Salvation comes through conversation.” 

Like other models, learning across cultures requires time. It can take anywhere 


from seven to ten years to impact cultural change. This model is in the process of 


implementation on the SMU campus and involves four phases: 


°8 Dixon-Hall, Maria “Cultural Intelligence Initiatives, SMU,” Lecture, North Texas Conference 
Center for Leadership Development, Dallas, TX: January 2017. 


* Dixon-Hall, Maria 2016, “Cultural Intelligence Initiatives, SMU,” Lecture, North Texas 
Conference Center for Leadership Development, Dallas, TX: January 2017. 
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1) Introduction: Introducing the campus community and its various stakeholders to 
the concept of Cultural Intelligence and why SMU believes it is the best 
framework to empower its faculty, staff and students to navigate human 
difference. 

2) Consultation: Exploring the ways in which Cultural Intelligence can enhance our 
daily organizational practices (faculty recruitment, student life, and classroom 
engagement) to ensure that our campus is successful in embracing and engaging 
human difference. 

3) Education: Developing a multi-faceted curriculum that provides Students, Staff 
and Faculty with the skills and framework to allow them to effectively navigate 
the complex cultural context of the 21* century. 

4) Implementation and Sustainability: Creating a sustainable process that ensures that 
every member of our University community has the opportunity to advance their 
skills and knowledge of Cultural Intelligence for long term success.” 

While lacking tn specifics, the University has set out this initiative for its students 
and faculty so that “every member of our campus community has the knowledge and the 
skills to effectively and authentically communicate with each other...’”° The goal here is 


communication and ultimately success in the global marketplace. The primary concern is 


transformative interactions to occur. 


*? Southern Methodist University, 2017, accessed February 23, 2017, 
www.smu.edu/Provost/CulturalIntelligence/SMUCulturalIntelligence. 


*S Southern Methodist University, 2017, accessed February 23, 2017, 
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For the church, Cultural Intelligence could be insightful in the disciple making 
process. While the focus of the church 1s transformation, Cultural Intelligence could offer 
a way to establish better communication that opens the door for meaningful relationships. 
The church cannot suspend the moral imperative per se, its mission is rooted in love and 
grace; the church may however benefit from providing tools that assist members in 
communicating cross-culturally. 
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David Livermore says, “Leadership today is a multicultural challenge.” For. 


businesses competing in global markets, and working with an increasingly diverse 
workforce, the challenge is significant. In fact, “90% of leading executives from 68 


countries identified cross-cultural leadership as the top management challenge for the 


4 
next century.” : 


Livermore offers this definition of cultural intelligence: “the capability to function 
effectively across national, ethnic and organizational cultures.””° 
He details four capabilities of cultural intelligence: 


1) CQ Drive (Motivation): Having the interest, confidence and drive to adapt cross- 
culturally. 

2) CQ Knowledge (Cognition): Understanding Cultural Norms and Differences. 

3) CQ Strategy (Metacognition): Making Sense of Culturally Diverse Experiences 


and Planning Accordingly. 


“* David Livermore, Leading with Cultural Intelligence: The Secret to Success, (New York, NY: 
American Management Association, 2010), 15. 


* David Livermore, Leading with Cultural Intelligence: The Secret to Success, (New York, NY: 
American Management Association, 2010), 21. 
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4) CQ Action (Behavioral): Changing Verbal and Non-Verbal Actions Appropriately 

When Interacting Cross-Culturally.*’ 

These capabilities are consistent in those who are culturally intelligent but can be learned 
and developed for successful leadership in a culturally diverse world market. 

The Cultural Intelligence Scale (CQS) was developed by Linn Van Dyne and 
Soon Ang as a means of measuring intercultural abilities. Accordingly, it can predict 
how one will lead cross-culturally. Businesses, charitable organizations, universities and 
others utilize the CQ Self-Assessment and the CQ Multi-Rater Assessment (360), both 
developed from the CQS.*® These tools offer business leaders and others a way to 
identify cultural intelligence abilities in the workforce, and to predict those who will be 
effective leaders in diverse environments. 

There are a variety of CQ assessments available online ranging from the simple to 
those that are more complex. These tools could be helpful for the church in terms of self- 
understanding and addressing their own level of cultural competence. However, for the 
church, the concerns are different. For businesses, cultural intelligence becomes a matter 
of maintaining a competitive edge and overall profitability. For the church, cultural 
intelligence becomes a means of loving one’s neighbor. It offers the congregation a way 
to measure its openness and accessibility to others. The church’s objective is missional, 


not competitive. 


*' David Livermore, Leading with Cultural Intelligence: The Secret to Success, (New York: NY: 
American Management Association, 2010), 30-32. 


*® David Livermore, Leading with Cultural Intelligence: The Secret to Success, (New York, NY: 
American Management Association, 2010), 33-34. 
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The urgency of reclaiming the call to disciple making has become apparent in the 
rapid decline of many churches. This is the situation New World UMC currently faces. 
Yet, survival cannot serve as the motivation for the church’s response. If it is, the result 
will be ministry efforts that are not authentic and continued decline. The church must 
choose to respond to God’s divine initiative out of obedience and compassion and love. 
The majority cultures of congregations (particularly in declining churches) must decide if 
they are willing to authentically welcome and embrace minority cultures. 

The church must also embrace models for disciple making which empower 
congregations to break down barriers and create space for a more diverse culture. Soon- 
Chan Rah states, “Our goal [1n cultural intelligence] is not to erase cultural differences 
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but rather to seek ways to honor the presence of God in different cultures.””"” He notes 


that the church needs to keep in mind that mission is the result of God’s initiative and that 
God has ordained this work before the church existed.°’ “Understanding the implication 
of the missio Dei means that we acknowledge the power of God to work in all cultures.”*! 


Regardless of the model, it is the power of God’s transforming Spirit that will 


equip, encourage and empower God’s church for ministry in a multicultural setting. 


® Soon-Chan Rah, Many Colors: Cultural Intelligence for a Changing Church, (Chicago, IL: 
Moody Publishers, 2010), 29. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The purpose of this doctoral project is to foster awareness for an effective cross- 
cultural disciple-making ministry at New World United Methodist Church (NWUNC), 
located in Garland, Texas NWUMC was a growing and vibrant predominantly Caucasian 
congregation, but over recent years it has witnessed its congregation dwindle from 800 
strong to fewer than 200 currently making up the membership. The congregation is 
currently an older community of believers where approximately eight percent of its 
members commute from great distances to attend worship. The church is located in a 
diverse community that is approximately forty five percent Hispanic, forty percent 
Caucasian and fifteen percent Black. 

It is important to note that the members of this congregation voted to stay in the 
neighborhood where the church is located. While this decision may have been prompted 
in part by financial considerations, it suggests that church members have some 
motivating factors for remaining in the neighborhood. The church continues to see the 
economic needs of the residence within the community and has set out to meet some of 


them by organizing a back-to-school event every year. This event provides over 300 
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backpacks for underprivileged kids, free haircuts, shoes and school supplies. The church 
also helps elderly, sick or financially challenged residents whose homes have code 
violations. Interestingly, these meaningful missions 1n the community didn’t translate 


into increase church attendance from the community 


Within the last two years, the Staff Parish Relations Committee (SPRC) made a 
request of the resident Bishop to appoint a minority female pastor to lead them in a 
transformation process that will connect the church to the community. This request was 
not unanimously supported as not all of the members of the church were in agreement 
with appointing a minority female pastor to oversee the leadership of their church. 
However, a female pastor was appointed to the post since the SPRC does not need the 
general church’s vote to make such a request. This new female pastor is now the primary 
leader of this cross-culture disciple-making process in this diverse setting. The primarily 
role of this pastor is to help NWUMC wrestle with the difference between social mission 
and biblical mission. In so doing, the questions must be asked; ‘Are we only want to meet 
the needs of the community or are we also required to make disciples of those within the 


community?’ 


Disciple-making is concerned with bringing people to Christ. It requires 
believers to reach out and invites unbelievers into a safe space where they are first 
welcomed and then invited to a place of belonging and ownership. Discipleship isn’t only 
about meeting others’ needs but it is also about inviting others to have a personal 
relationship with Christ. Discipleship continues as persons are baptized into the Christian 
family, the church. It is therefore not the giving of backpacks or school supplies that 


matter as much as the relationships formed that bring about transformation. 
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The reality is, there is an invisible barrier that separates the church from fully 
welcoming its diverse.community into membership. Further, there are barriers that are 
preventing the community from walking through the open doors on Sunday mornings. 
Researchers at Ohio State University considered the theory of such behaviors as ‘implicit 


social cognition’. The researchers suggest that, 


“The implicit association we harbor in our subconscious causes us to have 
feelings and attitudes about other people based on characteristics such as race, 
ethnicity, age, and appearance. These associations develop over the course of a 
lifetime beginning at a very early age through exposure to direct and indirect 
messages. In addition to early life experiences, the media and news programming 
are often-cited origins of implicit associations.” 


Until these barriers are addressed, all of the focus on giving, smiling and inviting by 
NWUMC will not translate into church attendance, or more disciples. Therefore, the goal 
of this project is to educate the church in cross-cultural disciple-making so that members 
are willing to learn and embrace other cultures often viewed as inferior and unsafe. This 
process will involve a combination of , a sermon series that will offer revealed truths of 
the Great Commission as laid out by Jesus in Matthew 28: 18-20; a presentation on 
cultural diversity from a biblical perspective, and a deeper understanding of Baptism 
through two Bible study sessions. Undergirding this process is the hypothesis that the 
congregation would be empowered to share the gospel in a cross-cultural setting if they 


were to develop a biblical understanding of disciple-making. 


' The Ohio State University Kirwan Institute for the Study of Race and Etnicity, accessed 
November 30, 2017, http://kirwaninstitute.osu.edu/research/understanding-implicit-bias/. 
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Project Calendar 


| DATE : ACTIVITY J 
August 19%. Initial meeting with Context Associates to review 
project, timeline, begin brainstorming questions for pre- 
survey questions. 
August 26" Select final questions, prepare survey with Context 
| Associates 
August 27" Context Associates distribute and collect pre-survey 
questionnaires 
September 3™ - 20" | Prepare and preach Sermon Series, “Living the Great 
Commission. 
7 Meet with Context Associates to plan/prepare for event 
with the community (community chat, ice cream social, 


September 16'"- 23" potluck meal or co-ordinate with fall festival). 








Select date, create flyers, assemble volunteers, prepare 
menu, discuss, create agenda/format, select ice breakers, 


discussion questions, determine speaker(s), set-up, clean 
up 

aeaee il Study sessions on the meaning of Baptism 
“Remember Your Baptism” 


SSS ae 
October 29" - November 5" | Host community event. 

















November 12" Distribute and collect post-survey questionnaire. 
November 13" -18" | Meet with Context Associates to review surveys, 





compile results and present findings. 
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Methodology 
A qualitative research method was carried out involving the members of NWUMC to 
facilitate this project. The information that was provided to the recipients of this study 
was given to determine their knowledge of the biblical mandate of disciple-making, their 
theological understanding of baptism and the connection between disciple-making and 
cross-cultural relationships. The project consisted of five components: a pre-survey, a 


sermon series, a presentation on cultural diversity, two bible studies and a post- survey. 


Implementation 

A pre-survey was prepared by the context analysis team and administered to the 
members who volunteered to participate in the project. Participants were required to 
commit for the duration of the project and attend all of the sessions. Initially, the team 
had a difficult time reaching a consensus on the questions themselves and the 
implications of the questions. A major concern in the group was the impact on members 
who may be required to respond to questions that were opposite of their current Christian 
practices. However, the open dialogue on these issues resulted in a seamless process and 
created greater unity among the team. New skills-sets emerged that even I as pastor did 
not know were present among my congregants. It was encouraging to observe the team as 
they worked through this process. They only needed my input for clarity and visioning. 

The first meeting that was held was a town-hall gathering after Sunday worship. 
Light refreshments were provided by the Context Analysis Team and a full explanation 


was provided to congregants by myself and the chair. There were many questions from 
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the members which were all answered. After the questions and the refreshments, those 
who were unable to fulfill the requirements of the covenant left the town-hall and 
seventy-four members stayed and committed to the project. The context team then 
distributed the covenant which was signed by each participant. The pre-survey 
questionnaires were collected upon completion and secured in the pastor’s office in a 


locked file cabinet. 


The survey was designed to ascertain the knowledge of six broad categories that 
the Context Analysis team believes have an impact on disciple-making in a cross-cultural 
setting. The questions were: (i) Who 1s a disciple, (ii) what is the process of making 
disciples, (111) for what reasons were the Great Commission given to the disciples, (iv) are 
you willing to talk about your faith, (v) it is important for the church to be diverse, and 
(vil) what is the significance of baptism? At the end of the process only sixty-five 
members completed the covenant requirements. The information provided is therefore 


only from those members who fulfilled all the requirements. 


It should be noted that all the recipients of the study were mature Christians who 
had received instructions from different pastors/preachers over their Christian years and 
have read and studied the Bible at different venues. Their understanding of disciple- 
making was shaped by the theologies of those who taught them and also by their world- 
view of cultural inclusivity and diversity. The pre-survey was designed to reflect how the 
recipients view disciple-making in a cross-cultural setting prior to the sermons, diversity 
presentation and Bible studies. The six graphs below give a snapshot of their biblical 


understanding to the questions that were posed. For this exercise, the focus will be placed 
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on two categories from the pre-survey to demonstrate any shift in understanding before 


any materials were given to the participants. 


In the graph entitles ‘What is a Disciple?’ (Figure 1), the two categories of 
tee are ‘A follower of Christ’, and ‘One who shares Jesus with others.’ These 
categories indicate that out of the sixty-five individuals, fifty-two connect disciple- 
making with a follower of Jesus Christ, but only six see sharing Jesus with others as 
being a disciple. This information refers to the fact that there are other ways to follow 
Jesus than sharing him with others. This could be a reason why leaving the four walls of 


the church with the gospel message was never a priority for them. 


What is a Disciple? 


1 
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Figure | 
The second graph ‘What is the process for disciple-making? (Figure 2), invited the 
recipients to delve a little deeper, being more specific about what it meant to be a 
disciple. Its focus was on actions that would lead to disciple-making. The two categories 


of focus for discussion are, ‘Tell others about Jesus/God’ and ‘Meeting the material needs 


of others’. Twenty-four people believed that meeting the needs of others was more 
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directly related to disciple-making than any other category and only five individuals 
believed that reading the word, praying and sharing our faith with others were directly 


related to disciple-making. This reflected a true correlation to the church’s present 


mindset as the church is intentional in meeting the material needs of the community. 


= rs 


Reading God's _ Telling people Meeting the Reading the Accepting Christ, Blank/don't know 
word/ bible study about Jesus/God matenaland | word,praying, repentance of 
socialneeds and sharing our sins 
within the faith with others 
community 





Figure 2 
The next category addressed the nature of what most in the general church view as the 
heart-beat of fulfilling the will of God for all peoples; that all persons be saved. The 
question posed was, ‘For what reason was the Great Commission given’? The two 
categories of focus in this section are, ‘that all believers spread the Gospel of Jesus to all 
the world’ and ‘to build the church.’ These categories received votes of five and nineteen 
respectively, (Figure 3). This response gave cause for reflection as one could ask how can 


the church be built if we do not intend to share our faith? 


For what Re: he Great. Commission 


| 


se 


To receive salvation so that all belie , isci TO ild the church Blank/! don’t know 
spread t i ee 8 
Jesus to 
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Figure 3 
The fourth category invited the recipients to account for their personal behavior. 
The category asked, ‘Are you willing to talk about your faith with your family or friends, 
with a stranger, or with someone of a different culture? Forty-three reported that they 
were willing to share their faith with family or friends (Figure 4). This is normal for 


many Christians, in particular if they do not see the command to share their faith as an 


imperative. 


" Are you willing to talk about your faith 
(relationship with Christ)? $ 


WITH FAMILY/FRIENDS WITH A STRANGER WITH SOMEONE OFA 
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Figure 4 
The next category moves to the heart of the project. It sought to determine if the 
primarily, White church at NWUMC, was open to diversity. The question was, ‘Is it 
important for the church to be diverse? The highest response to this question was the 
yes/no axis (Figure 5). This ambivalence is indicative of their actions, with respect to 
their unwillingness to share their faith, as reflected in the previous graph. It is apparent 


that the church is truly struggling with what they want and what they are called to do. 


go 
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Figure 5 






The final category speaks to what it means to be in a Christian, growing family. The 
theme of this section is, “What is the significance of baptism?’ This may be the most 
revealing questions that discloses an understanding of how the church views cross- 
cultural disciple-making. Whereas, thirty-five individuals see baptism as an outward sign, 
only five experienced baptism as seeing the world differently (Figure 6). This would 
suggest that there is no higher culture than the flesh and blood one is born into. It also 
suggests that participants view the body of Christ as an extension of themselves. Further, 
participants do not understand baptism as a transformation that transcends fresh and 


blood, but one that fosters unity in the spirit. 
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Figure 6 


A sermon series of three sermons were preached during Sunday morning worship. The 
titles of the sermon were: Be a Disciple; The Family of God; and Go and Make Disciples. 
The first sermon, “Be a Disciple” was designed to give a biblical definition and 
understanding of what Jesus meant by being a disciple. It also shared that being born- 
again was a requirement for discipleship. This was important, because being a member of 
a church is not the same as being a disciple. After an individual is converted, he or she 
must commit to move closer to Jesus as a learner, follower and lover, together with other 
disciples. The second sermon, ‘The Family of God’, dealt with the understanding of what 
Christ intends for the church when non-believers are saved and join the church, and how 
disciples should treat converts regardless of race, age, or gender. The primary text for this 
sermon was Paul’s letter to the church at Colossi, “In this new life, it doesn’t matter if 
you are a Jew or a Gentile, circumcised or uncircumcised, barbaric, uncivilized, slave, or 
free. Christ is all that matters, and he lives in all of us (Colossians 3:11 NLT). This sermon 
was designed to open the door for inclusivity in the Body of Christ. The third sermon, 


‘Go and make Disciples’ was geared towards moving the church out of its comfort zone 
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and calling it to connect to the surrounding community beyond its regular back to school 
drives and mission events that were not designed to bridge relational gaps or foster 
connections beyond the event. This point was brought home by Paul’s letter to the church 
of Rome; For the Kingdom of God is not a matter of what we eat or drink, but of living a 
life of goodness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit” (Romans 14:17 NLT). However, the 
primary focus for the sermon was the final words that Jesus gave to his disciples, Matthew 


28:18-20,New Living Translation (NLT): 
'8 Jesus came and told his disciples, 


“T have been given all authority in heaven and on earth. '’ Therefore, go and make 

disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son 

and the Holy Spirit. Teach these new disciples to obey all the commands I have 

given you. And be sure of this: [am with you always, even to the end of the age.” 
This was the enlightening moment that calls the church to obedience. Obedience to “Go.” 
Go beyond the walls of the church and share the good news of Jesus Christ; the good 
news that Jesus Christ died for the sins of the world. 

After the sermon series, The Reverend Frances Cudjoe-Waters, a graduate of 
Harvard School of Law and a licensed local Pastor in the United Methodist Church (UM) 
made a presentation on “God’s Diverse Design.” She exposed the congregation to the 
need for diversity in the church. Her primary text came from Acts 16:1-15. It gave the 


church an opportunity to see God’s mission beyond themselves and gave them an 


opportunity to be intentional in connecting to others of different cultures. 


The final two weeks focused on the transformation of Baptism. These 
informational sessions were delivered in bible-study format. These sessions dealt with 


baptism as a sacrament where the whole church participates. The sessions also 
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emphasized that in baptism, the church acknowledges the passage of the individual from 
the world into God’s Kingdom through Christ’s death and resurrection. Finally, it 
revealed that baptism is the sacrament by which we enter into covenant with God and are 


admitted as members of Christ Church. 


After the participants were presented all of the information, they were given a 
post-survey by the Context Analyst team, identical to the pre-survey. The purpose of this 
process was to ascertain if the information had any noticeable impact on the participants. 
Specifically was there anything that would foster a change in their behavior as it related 
to the needs of others. The results of the post-survey indicated that there were changes in 
all categories; however, we will compare the same two categories that we focused on in 


the pre-survey for the purpose of this project. 


In the category of ‘What is a Disciple’? The post-survey showed that the 
response, ‘A follower of Jesus,’ decreased by twenty-four percent while there was a 
fourteen percent increase to the question, ‘one who shares Jesus with others’ (Figure 7). 
This fourteen percent percentage change would significantly impact how the church 
chooses to reach out to 1ts community. It provides the opportunity to use the back-to- 
school mission to share their faith with those who come for assistance. It will also give 
the church an opportunity to be sensitive to the diverse community surrounding the 
church. It sets the tone for their efforts to share their faith to involve more interaction and 
conversation than in the past. This adjustment would prove to be more challenging and 
would create more vulnerabilities for the members. However, they would be engaged in 


disciple-making and not simply in meeting material needs. 
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Figure 7 


In the second category of ‘What is the process of disciple-making’ there was a complete 
transition in the thought process of the respondents. While twenty-four percent 
previously indicated that it was ‘meeting the material and social needs within the 
community’ in the pre-survey, no respondent articulated this opinion in the post-survey 
(Figure 8). Telling others about Jesus and praying and reading the Word were the most 
prevalent responses to this question, with both experiencing significant increases. This 
change does not negate the importance missions, rather, it separates (to some extent) 
missions from disciple-making. What is even more important however, is that it affords 
the church the opportunity to merge the two, creating a avenue for effective disciple- 
making. This simplistic distinction is crucial for the church to understand because at the 


heart of any mission should be the minimum of sharing faith with others. 
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Figure 8 


The third post-survey category, ‘For what reason was the Great Commission 
Given’ asks the question, why? We all at some point have read Matthew 28:18-20, but 
why should we go and make disciples? The answer is clear in the text, because it is a 
command given by our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. This command removes the 
preference of the faithful and gives hope to those who are fearful. The shift in the 
response Benveen the pre-survey and post-survey are significant with many now 


responding ‘so that all believers spread the Gospel of Jesus to all the world.’ 


The percentage change to this question was a positive twenty-five percent. 
Conversely, the response ‘to build the church’ realized a thirteen percent decline (Figure 
9). This mindset change is major because it signifies that the participants recognized that 
the ultimate purpose of making disciples is for Christ and not for their local church. This 


understanding changes the attitude and purpose for reaching out to the community. 
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Fi cure 


The participants have expressed a different understanding of biblical evangelism, 
in that, they have developed the courage to share their faith with strangers and those of a 
different culture by an increased twenty-percent percentage change combined (Figure 
10). This score represents a willingness, courage and desire to try to connect with others 
who are not like themselves. Not only did the series change their understanding of 


biblical interpretation, but it also changed in many respects the way they see others. 


It will take more than this project to change their world-view, but this project was 
pivotal in altering their perception of themselves and others who are different from 
themselves. The teachings on diversity have opened the spiritual minds of these 
participants. It has given them hope and courage to be present and relevant in the 


community. In order to make their new perception become a reality there must be a 
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mindset shift from ownership of God’s church to stewardship. It is within this mindset, 


that diversity will flourish and God’s Kingdom will be more fully realized. 


“Are you willing to talk about your faith 
(relationship with Christ)? 
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Figure 10 

The category of the importance of diversity is transformative in this 
project. It must be noted that the operative word in this phase is ‘importance’. They are 
many who tolerate diversity and some who accommodate it. But when fifty of the 
participants stated that diversity is important in the church, this statement goes beyond 
attendance (Figure 11). This speaks to ownership, leadership and service. It speaks to 
operational changes in the budget and worship style changes. It could inform the time 
services are held and the energy or non-energy within the service. Seeing diversity as 
important in the church, translates into showing a willingness to welcome the community 
into the church. Finally, diversity manifests in allowing each group to manifest God’s 


glory uniquely. 
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Figure 11 
The final category speaks to ‘What is the significance of Baptism’? The post- 
survey response to this question opens new possibilities with respect to family and 
belonging. Baptism is the sacrament that shatters barriers; 1t invites converts into to 
God’s church and presents a new definition of family. Volf yearns for the church to grasp 


the reality that, 


Baptism into Christ creates a people as the differentiated body of Christ. Bodily 
inscribed differences are brought together, not removed. The body of Christ lives 
as a complex interplay of differentiated bodies - Jewish and Gentile, female and 
male, slave and free - of those who have partaken of Christ's self-sacrifice.’ 


Therefore, when one culture embraces another culture, there is no losing, there is simply 
gaining. When we speak of the body of Christ, we are not speaking of sameness, but of 
unity. For this reason, we experience major changes in how the participants view the 
significance of baptism. There were percentage changes to two categories of responses 


° Volf, Miroslav, Exclusion & Embrace: A Theological Exploration of Identity, Otherness, and 
Reconciliation (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2010), 48. 
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which were significant (Figure 12). The response “It changes the way I see others who 
are different than I am,’ increased to twenty five percent from five percent, while those 
that saw “baptism as merely an outward sign” in the pre-survey plummeted to five 


percent from thirty five percent. 





- Figure 12 
Summary of Learning 

Throughout the course of this project I have learned a great deal about both my 
congregation and myself. As we journeyed through this process together it revealed 
challenges and opportunities for growth for both the church and for me as pastor. What 
has become more clearly stated, (if not clear to all parties involved), is the need for 
significant change in our operations and functions. This is particularly true if this 
congregation is to experience vibrancy and growth. The church’s very survival 1s 
contingent upon its obedience and faithful commitment to the Great Commission of 
disciple-making. The church’s location, in a diverse community, necessitates a mandate 
for the church to reach a diverse mission field. While survival should not be its goal, it is 


nonetheless the reality confronting this congregation. Mark DeYmaz notes, “the 
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homogenous church increasingly struggles with credibility, that in proclaiming a message 
of God’s love for all people from an environment in which love for all people cannot be 
observed.” 

A few months before the implementation of my project, the congregation agreed 
to engage a ministry consultant to assist in examining ministries and processes and assist 
in determining needed changes to the physical infrastructure and ministries of the church. 
In my opinion, the intervention, along with this Project created an environment which 
facilitated needed changes. As a white male, the consultant encountered more acceptance 
when offering ideas and suggestions than I did as a female. While this was not lost upon 
me, I chose to use it to my advantage, though noting it as part of the problem. 
Nonetheless, as my sermon series on disciple- making began, there was an openness and 
energy in the congregation that facilitated making changes in the worship service and 


minimized resistance to needed updates in the sanctuary. 


As the sermon series progressed, it was clear that members lacked a clear process 
for disciple-making. What was also clear was the lack of understanding of their need to 
be engaged in this process. It was their view that the job of growing the church belonged 
primarily to the pastor. I began challenging that view in teaching and preaching. | 
reminded them that it was not enough to have a pastor who is African-American, but that 
there must be an environment that reflects an openness to people of different ethnic 


groups. That begins, in my opinion with how we do worship. 


> DeYmaz, Mark, Building a Healthy Multi-Ethnic Church: Mandates, Commitments and 
Practices of a Diverse Congregation, (San Francisco, CA: John Wiley and Sons), 2007, 14. 
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New World is at the beginning of this process. This project was the starting point 
for a process of implementing change that is going to require time. Just as Jesus spent 


time teaching and training his disciples, it is going to require more teaching and training. 


Further, there is a need for planned activities that allow for engaging people of 
different racial/ethnic makeup. One of the things I have discussed with the Context Team 
is a leadership training event to specifically address race/culture. I recognize that attitudes 
will not change overnight and that change is a choice people must make. I continue to 
call the people of God to respond to God’s Spirit and God’s heart. I remind the 
congregation that if we call ourselves Disciples of Christ, then we are called to follow his 


example of love, which is inclusive of all kinds of people. 


The last sermon of the series received the most response as I ended with a focus on 
remembering our “why.” One member greeted me as she left and stated, “I finally get it.” 
While I don’t believe that everyone “gets it,” I do believe it’s a start. However, I’ve come 
to understand that disciple making requires patience. Discipling the congregation will be 
the primary focus for New World, but I also understand that each member church has to 
choose. I continue to put before them the choice to remain as they are and continue to 
decline, or risk the discomfort of change, trust God and pursue becoming the 


multicultural, intergenerational church we could be. 


I encounter resistance at times as there were those who refused to take part in 
surveys and question why I had to be absent from church to work on my DMin. Not 


everyone is excited about the changes to the worship service or open to new people. 


AB a 


During this process, I also had to examine myself. Teaching and preaching about 
the Great Commission and Jesus’ charge to his disciples, caused me to assess my own 
practice. I realized that other than preaching, I was not regularly reaching out to others as 
I had when I was younger. I began to look at who I was reaching out to on a personal 
level and the lack of diversity in my own circle of friends. In a way it helped me not to 
judge my congregants too harshly, but also helped me to recommit to Jesus’ call on my 


own life to go and make disciples. 


In the midst of it all, the children’s ministry is leading the way. We began a bus 
ministry that picks up children from the neighborhood. Our children’s ministry went from 
three to five children to fifteen to twenty weekly. We have a diverse ministry of Anglo, 
Hispanic, African-American and Asian children. The hope is that this will began to 


spread throughout the entire congregation and the time to prepare for it 1s now. 


What also became apparent is the need for New World to create a clear 
mission/vision. The Context Team has agreed to become the core members of the 
visioning team (along with a few others) as the church attempts to discern how to be the 


church God has called New World to be. 


Conclusion 
Creative tension is a healthy place to be when mindsets are being 
challenged or altered to share the Gospel of Jesus Christ. There is no doubt that 
information shared throughout this project was projected through the lenses of an African 
American female, and with that it carries it biases. The biblical text was read, prepared 


and presented through the interpretation of an individual who has walked on the other 
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side of the Caucasian culture all her life. The information was however balanced as the 
presenter has integrity. However, the unintentional bias that may have influenced the 
participants of the study must be acknowledged. The major lesson that was 
acknowledged in this process was the power that resides in information, whether it is 
accurate or inaccurate, and its ability to influence a person’s way of thinking. 

As we move forward to make disciples of the multi-cultural population that 
surrounds the church, we are eager to see how they respond. We are aware that there 
may be resistance, even in the face of our best intentions. There ts no doubt that the Holy 
Spirit is at work in our midst. We will continue in our desire to carry out God’s great 


commission of making disciples, depending upon God to lead us all the way. 
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